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at Silver Bay, Lake George, New York 
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The American Craftsmen’s Council, 29 West 53 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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THE COVER, ,_reflectiog this is- 
sue’s h on 

rary U.S. crafts, displays across 
the top work by three of the 
American craftsmen featured in 
the pages that follow — mid- 
west potter Toshiko Takcezu, 
west-coast weaver Trude Guer- 
monprez and east-coast jeweler 
trena Brynner—underneath 
which is a detail of an uphol- 
stery fabric of wool, linen, vis- 
cose, white and metallic threads 
woven by Jack Lenor Larsen, 
entrepreneur of one of the most 
successful decorative fabrics de- 
sign corporations in the U.S. 
Published bi-monthly and copy- 
right 1959, by Craft Horizons, 
Inc., trade-mark reg. applied 
for, 29 W. S3rd Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. Phone: Circle 
7-0022. Aileen O. Webb, Presi- 
dent; Leslie Okin, Treasurer. 
Published in conjunction with the 
American Craftsmen’s Council. 
Price: 75 cents a single copy; 
four dollars a year. Second 
class postage paid at New York, 
N. Y. Printed in the United 
States of America. The com- 
plete contents of each issue of 
Craft Horizons is indexed in 
the Art Index, available in pub- 
lic libraries. Microfilm edition 
available to libraries and indi- 
viduals from University Micro- 
films, 313 North First Street, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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CALENDAR 


Representing the finest 
good design contemporary jewelry | California 
of CLAREMONT. Mar. 17-Apr. 16. 15th Annual Ceramic Invitational Exhi- 


bition at Scripps College. 
Unique wedding and PASADENA. Thru Mar. 25. Ceramics by Beatrice Wood at Pasadena 


engagement rings . . . 
lecigning. Art Museum. 


RICHMOND. During Apr. Designer-Craftsman Annual at Richmond Art 

Center. 

design in jewelry Connecticut 

KrieLp. Apr. 26-May 17. Instructors’ exhibition at Brookfield 

Craft Center. 


ANT 
oR AVen, 


Located in the 


heart of Delaware 
downtown WILMINGTON. Thru Apr. 19. Burmese Embroideries (Smithsonian) at 
San Francisco Wilmington Society of the Fine Arts. 

Florida 


pensacota. Thru Mar. Modern Woven Textiles (Scalamandre) at 


Pensacola Art Center. 
Indiana 
FORT WAYNE. Apr. 5-26. Twelve Scandinavian Designers (Smithsonian) 
at Fort Wayne Art School. 


lowa 
waTeRLoo. Thru Mar. Textiles Used in the Post-Revolutionary Shrines 
(Scalamandre) at Grout Museum. 


Kansas 
wicnita. Apr. 11-May 20. National Decorative Arts-Ceramic Exhibi- 


ee tion at Wichita Art Assn. Galleries. 
D l S N Kentucky 


Loursvitte. Mar. 1-22. Contemporary Indian Crafts (Smithsonian) at 
J. B. Speed Art Museum. 


Lovisiana 
BATON ROUGE. Apr. 1-22. National Ceramic Exhibition, Sixth Miami 


Annual, (Smithsonian) at Southern University. 


Massachusetts 
ANDOVER. Apr. 4-May 3. Massachusetts Crafts of Today at Addison 
Enamel Powder Gallery of American Art. 


poston. Mar. 19-Apr. 19. First all-media competition at Gaga Galerie. 


Paasche Spraying 


Missouri 
Equipment 
. st. tours. Thru Mar. 15. Pottery by Kenneth Quick at Peoples’ Art 
Dremel! Power Tools Center. 


L &L Kilns Nebraska 
omana. Thru Mar. 31. Midwest Designer-Craftsmen Exhibition at 


Enameled Steel Tiles Joslyn Art Museum. 


Findings & Chain New Jersey 
montecairn. Thru Mar. 29. Japanese Doll Exhibition at Montclair Art 


Hotpak Kilns Museum. 


newark. Thru 1959. Decorative Arts: 50 Years of Collecting at Newark 


Glass Ice Colors 


Museum. 


New Hampshire 


DURHAM. Apr. 8-25. "59 New Hampshire Craft Guild Exhibition at 


j ! 
NEW ... for Enamelers ... Ceramists ... Glass Decorators) Hampshire. 


Select your needs at leisure from our new, fully-illustrated cata- | exeren. Apr. 27-May 18. New Hampshire Weavers Guild Annual at 
log. We offer a full line . . . a single source . . . low prices | | amont Art Gallery, Philips Exeter Academy. 
. fast shipment. Mail coupon today for your Free Catalog! | yancuesren. At the Currier Gallery of Art: 
Thru Mar. 15. British Artist-Craftsmen (Smithsonian). 


THOMAS C. THOMPSON co. | Var. 4-Apr. 5. °59 New Hampshire Craft Guild Exhibition. 
Dept. CH—1539 Deerfield Road 


New Mexico 
Highland Park, Illinois Las vecas. Thru Mar. 20. Color is South at New Mexico Highlands A 
Thomas C. Thompson Co.—Dept. CH | New York 
1539 Deerfield Road ALBANY. Thru Mar. 22. YSC. Designer-Craftsmen ‘59 at Albany Institute 
Highland Park, IIlinois of History and Art. 
Please rush your FREE CATALOG of Is ond ling suppli BROOKLYN. Thru Mar. 13. Crosses and Crucifixes Exhibition at St. i 


NAME Joseph's College of Women Art Gallery. 

Thru Mar. 15. Elias Pelletreau, silversmith, at Brooklyn Museum. 
ssuamees surraLo. Thru Mar. 31. Prehistoric and Indigenous Indian Art at 
cir’ ZONE Buffalo Museum of Science. 
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NEW YORK city. At the Museum of Contemporary Crafts: 
Through May 3. Contemporary French Tapestries in Main Gallery. 
Through May 3. Jewelry by Irena Brynner in Little Gallery. 

Thru May 9. Wood Sculpture From Three African Tribes at the Mu- 

seum of Primitive Art. 

At the Museum of Modern Art: 


Through Apr. 19. Architecture and Imagery—-Four New Buildings. | 


Mar. 19-May 12. Joan Miré Retrospective. 
Thru Mar. Baroque Textiles of the Louis XIV Era at Scalamandre 
Museum of Textiles. 
Var. 1-21. Mosaics, sculpture, graphics by Joanne Noél at Caravan 
Gallery. 


Mar. 9-Apr. 4. N. Y. Guild of Handweavers’ Annual at Cooper Union | 


Museum. 


Apr. 13-May 4. Tapestries by Mariska Karasz at Bertha Schaefer | 


Gallery. 
Apr. 21-May 9. Pottery by Ted Bielefeld and weavings by Frieda 
Evans at Nonagon. 
rocHesterR. Apr. 1-22. British Artist-Craftsmen (Smithsonian) at 
Rochester Memorial Art Gallery. 
syracuse. Mar. 14-Apr. 12. 7th Regional Exhibition at Syracuse Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. 
utica. At Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute: 

Var. 22-Apr. 19. Today’s Religious Art. 

Var. 22-Apr. 19. Ceramics Today. 
Pennsylvania 
PHILADELPHIA. Mar. 3-27. Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen Members 
Exhibition at Philadelphia Art Alliance. 
Thru Mar. 31. European Glass Design (Smithsonian) at Commercial 
Museum. 
prttspuRGH. Apr. 5-26. Fulbright Designers (Smithsonian) at Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 
Apr. 5-28. Craftsmen’s Guild of Pittsburgh Annual at Arts and Crafts 
Center. 
Seuth Carolina 
pue west. Mar. 1-23. Two Finnish Craftsmen (Smithsonian) at Erskine 
College. 
Tennessee 
CHATTANOOGA. Apr. 5-26. Contemporary Indian Crafts (Smithsonian) 
at George Thomas Hunter Gallery of Art. 
Texas 
patias. Apr. 24, 25, 26. °59 Contemporary Handweavers of Texas Con- 
vention at Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. 


Washington 

seattLe. Mar. 8-Apr. 8. Northwest Craftsmen’s Annual at Henry 
Gallery. 

WHERE TO SHOW 

NATIONAL 


14th DECORATIVE ARTS-CERAMIC EXHIBITION at Wichita Art Assn. 
Galleries, Apr. 11-May 20. Jury. Prizes. Entry fee $3. Work due 
March 2-14. For information write Mrs. Maude Schollenberger, The 
Wichita Art Association, 401 N. Belmont Ave., Wichita, Kan. 


1959 STERLING TODAY holloware design competition, sponsored by 
Sterling Silversmiths Guild of America to encourage imaginative 
desiga in sterling silver, will be open to residents of the U.S. who 
are students in a design course at the college, technical or post 
graduate level, who may submit one or more designs (sketch or photo- 
graph) for sterling holloware pieces useful in the home. Deadline 
for entries June 1. Vincent Andrus, curator of the American Wing. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art; Austin Homer, president, J. E. Caldwell 
& Co., Philadelphia; and Aileen O. Webb, president ACC, will judge. 
Seven cash awards totaling $1,100. First three prize winners will 
receive Guild’s Medal and trip to New York for presentation of 
awards. Rules and entry blanks available from Sterling Silversmiths 
Guild of America, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


REGIONAL 
41st TOLEDO ARTISTS ANNUAL wil! be held at the Toledo Museum 


of Art, May 3-24. Entries in all recognized art media due by April 11. 
Jury. Entry fee $3. Cash, special awards, purchase prizes. Write Toledo 


This beautifully marked maple 
platter is 24” x 1534” and features 
an unusual, useful trough. A 
perfect gift, it is ideal for Sunday 
dinner, a complete cold supper 
or a hearty snack. Limited Edition. 
$19.95. On mail orders, add $1.50 
for postage and insurance. 


AMERICA 
- House 


* 32 East 52nd Street 
* * New York 20, N. Y. 
Plaza 3-08639 


Museum of Art, Monroe Street at Scottwood Avenue, Toledo 2. Ohio, | 


for prospectus. 


Free Sample, 
Free Instructions 


Easier, Cleaner Way to 
Decorate Woodenware 


You'll be delighted to see how beautifully 
PRISMACOLOR pencils take to natural wood. 
Dry pigments have a natural affinity for wood 
surfaces. On wooden plates and trays, bowls, lamp 
bases, bookends and furniture, they produce fine 
lines . . . light shadings . . . and solid masses of 
color in brilliant, light-fast shades. 
PRISMACOLOR pencils are easier, cleaner to 
work with. Neater, too, because they won't smear, 
And they require no solvents, brushes or rags. 
When the design is done, a light coat of clear 
varnish enhances the colors, seals out moisture, 


“ee 
PRISMACOLOR 


Eagle Pencil Co.,703 E. 13th St.,New York 9, N. Y. 


Address. City 


magnum platter 
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Outstanding Values for Hobbyists & Craftsmen 


EYELET PLIER with 300 EYELETS 


Now, for the first time, a big, unwieldy shop machine has been reduced to 
© precision-mode handtool! New EYELET PLIER does a neat-lookin profes- 
sional job every time . saves you big money on new articles repairs. 

Works on fabric, leather, plastic, cardboard, paper, oil- 


cloth. Great for: 
Belts — Shoes & Sneokers — Binders — Deck Chairs — Sun 
shades — Shower Curtains — Luggage Straps — 
Sports Equipment — Tents & Tarpaulins — Air 
Conditioner covers—Sails—Duffel Bags—Camp- 
ing ~ Maps. Chorts & Place 
Cords— Material—Ban- 
ners & 
Eyelets prevent tearing of material, for re- 
use over and over again. Wonderful tool for 
smaller shop, hobby, office, handicraft, pro- 
fessional therapy 
Comet with 300 eyelets in as- 
5] 98 sorted colors. 
plus 25¢ for postage 
& handling 
300 extra eyelets 75< 


Surgical Steel—Hand Ground 
Set of 12 
CRAFT KNIVES 


The sharpest, keenest ground, surgical $ 00 
steel blodes we have ever seen— 

shorp to split a hair 
in two! 12 different shapes edges con do every job of wood ae 
model making, linoleum cutting, sculpting and whittling imaginable. E 
blede hes o 4%" long hardwood h ie for easy gripping—heavy duty 
blade is firmly Snatel by meons of o brass ferrule to insure long, con- 
tinved rugged use. Each surgical steel biade precision hand to easily 
and quickly notch and cut any shape you wish. A sensational all-purpose 
set, well worth $5.95. 


NOS. 1-12 QUALITY CAMEL HAIR BRUSHES 


For Artists, Hobbyists, Homeowners 
Superb quality brushes for every conceivable need 
| from fine line work to broad brush strokes. You'll 
be amazed at the soft yet firm texture of these 
select brushes, each solidly set in metal grip to give 
yeors of use. Perfect for artwork, architects, touch- 
ing vp around the house, cleaning electrical and 
optical instruments and guns. 
24 BRUSHES—2 EACH 
OF NOS. 1 THRU 12 


36” FLEXIBLE SHAFT 
For Precision Working— 
Hard to Get at Places! Reg 4 

This handy flexible shaft with complete handle 

increases the utility of your electric drill, electric 

motor, grinder or drill press where ‘4 shank can be attached. Easily 
attached to do grinding, carving, drilling, sanding, polishing, buffing, 
slotting, engraving, etching, etc., on wood, metal, glass and plastic. The 


flexible shaft is tamper-proof, sealed and designed for lifetime service. 
Can be operated at speeds up to 6000 RPM. 


Send check or M. O. 16 C. O D., fees extra. Money Back Guarantee 


SCOTT-MITCHELL HOUSE, Inc., 23, 


Sterling & Pure Silver, Karat Golds, 
Special Bronze, Nickel Silver 
Gold Filled & Sterling Find- 

Silver & Gold 


ings, Spun Copper 
Solder & Fluxes 


Dishes, Copper, 
Brass, Pewter 
Write for Free Price List 
Send 75¢ for Illustrated Book C 


ne | 


T. B. Hagstoz & Son 


709 Sansom Street 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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Dept. SA-3, Yonkers, N. Y. } 


COUNTERCUES 


Birdcage of extravagant fantasy 
hand-wrought in North Africa of 
wire and wood. 30” high, it is an 
object of magnificence touched 
with whimsy and meant for fey 
birds, beasts and flowers who feel 
and act superior to humans. $125. 
Neusteters, Denver, Colorado. 


Handblown vases come boxed as 
set of three in colors as lovely 
and delicate as a dragonfly’s 
wing. Tall, 12” high, indigo; 
medium, 9”, brown; small, 8”, in 
choice of amethyst or orange. 


$12.50. Gimbel’s, Phila., P 


Glamorous adornment are these 
silver chignon pins to crown your 
hair-do for a glittering evening. 
Hand made by designer-craftsman 
Henry Shawah. Lower left with 
green jade bead $40; upper left 
$30; right $24. At America 
House, 32 East 52 St., N. Y. C. 


Paper cutters hand 
carved in a variety of 
birch, ash, 
cherry, beech, maple, 
oak, walnut, mahogany 

by Herbert Bruce. 
About 9” long, only $2 
each, they are a buy. 
Herbert Bruce, 75 North 
Street Ext.. Rutland, 
Vermont. 


woods 


Wrought iron rooster will hold a 
candle to any roasted, boiled or 
broiled bird you set on the table 
before it. Made in Denmark. 
$4.95. Merrill Ames, 41 East 8 St., 
New York City. 
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LETTERS 


Architectural Art 
Sirs: 
Congratulations on a stimulating and thoughtful issue—with particu- 
lar emphasis on the article and photographs entitled Art in Architec- 
ture 1959. 

DAVID K. MUNRO 

Cleveland 

Sirs: 
Congratulations on the architecture issue. It has stimulated me until 
I am dizzy with ideas. 

MALCOLM BROWN 


Taos, N. M. 


Sirs: 
Congratulations on some good work in a hard area. 


However, there are buildings that are not endlessly uniform and | 
immense, that do have texture and visual focus and are perhaps | 


self-sufficient as visual compositions. In such an instance the building 

is likely to compete with the art work if the work is set in opposition 

or contrast to the building. [See article on church designed by the 
writer, CRAFT HORIZONS, July/August 1958—Ed.] 

JOHN A. CARTER 

Nashua, N. Il. 


Sirs: 


| was surprised to see in your architecture issue photographs of the | 


stained glass in concrete windows I made for St. Stephen Episcopal 
Church in Belvedere, California. Credit has been given erroneously to 
the Cummings Studios which only installed my windows. I designed 
them, made the glass in my own furnace and manufactured them. 


ROGER DARRICARRERE | 


Los Angeles 
Running Mud School 


Sirs: 
In a recent talk with the young son of famed potter Hojime Kato (at 
his Yokohama studio) I was having a great deal of difficulty explain- 
ing the recent “trends” your magazine has pointed to in American 
ceramics. Kato began explaining why the younger Japanese potters 
(including himself) had gone through their own “unceramic-ceramics.” 
He said, “During my travels in Europe it became apparent to me 
that making unceramic-ceramics is wrong. | guess our whole group 
of Running Mud Potters was shooting off at a right angle to Japanese 
tradition but the weight of centuries was killing everything alive in 
Japanese ceramics. Perhaps the ugly, metallic-like things we did 
were the fastest way to the truth, but many of us now realize that if 
the old was wrong we were just as bad... . We had a reason here in 
Japan for what we did, however. What reasons do the American pot- 
ters have for doing that sort of thing? You do not have the rigid tra- 
ditions holding you back, so why do ‘metallics’ and call them pottery?” 
I remember that at the international ceramic show (at Cannes 


1955) American pottery was said to lack color, “the shapes were con- | 
ventional and serviceable, not sculptural. . . .” The same critics said | 


our chief fault was making good, solid pottery. These critics worried 
the American potters. Yet having traveled in both the Orient and 
Europe, it is clear to me now that American potters—at the time 
were doing the best pots in the world. American potters could not 
believe this though, because they were only “American.” 

Your editors have searched out the slam-bang potters. Why not 
expand and hunt out weavers whose pieces fall to pieces, silversmiths 
who dribble? It would give the potters a rest and maybe some would 
welcome the chance to make (1 slap my head as I write it) pots! 

FRANK L. KULASIEWEIZ 
Yokohama, Japan 


Pats and Slaps 
Sirs: 
There was a time when your magazine was a joy but it has gradually 
become so completely modern that if you can use my subscription | 
should be glad to have it sent elsewhere. 
E. C. CATES 
Greenwich, Ct. 
Sirs: 
I have just entered separate subscriptions for five more of my students 
to what I describe to them as “the foremost top-notch leader in the 
promotion of higher standards of craft culture in America today.” 
RICHARD ANTHONY 
Lititz, Pa. 
For teachers, special student subscription forms are available.Ed. 


GRANT’S IS TRULY THE 


WEAVER’S PARADISE 


“All Purpose” 
ELECTRIC WINDER 


Wonderful how it winds bobbins, 
quills, spools, tubes or cones to 
3" in diameter and 10” in length. 
Adjusts for different lengths and 
has a rheostat speed control. 
Precision built of metal with a 
hardwood base. 


1/15 h.p. motor $9350 
1/10 hip. Heavy Duty $3250 


GRANT'S 
YARDAGE COUNTER 


is simple, accurate and fast. Easy 
to thread it operates in either 
direction from any position. 
Accurately measures fractions and 
full yards up to 999, winding most 
_ up to 300 yards per minute. 
specially adapted for measuring 
sectional warping lengths. 


$1575 


“ADD-A-WARP” CLIP SPOOL 


helps you correct mistakes and 
adds additional threads. Wind 
yarn on the spool, clip to bottom 
back cross bar, and add missed 
or selvage threads. Used in 
number they make a “second” 


warp beam. aan $] 35 


LOOMS AND ACCESSORIES 


POPULAR LOOMS STOCKED FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


LOOM BENCHES SWIFTS 
WARPING FRAMES 


e “SWIVEL TYPE” 
SPOOL RACKS 


e TENSION BOXES 
© SECTIONAL STRIPS 


ELECTRIC AND 
HAND WINDERS 


YARDAGE COUNTERS 


“ADD-A-WARP” 
CLIP SPOOLS 


REEDS HEDDLES * SPOOLS 

SHUTTLES BOBBINS 

* HAND WEAVING BOOKS, ETC. 
STAPLE YARNS STOCKED 


PLUS VARIETY OF NOVELTIES 
All Orders Filled & Shipped Promptly 


Send for-our Free Illustrated Catalog and Free Yarn Samples 


Special YARN PACKS 
1959 “GIFT PACK” 


a variety of “deluxe novelty” yarns. 


5 10 275 
1959 “SCOTCH PACK” 


an interesting assortment of 
quality yarrs 


5 Ibs $395 10 ins 9695 


SUPPLY CO. 


Most complete service for handweovers in the U.S.A. 


3186 W. Pico Blvd. Los Angeles 19, Calif. 
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SMELTING & REFINING CO., ine 
sheet - 

1710 Jackson St. otfes 21, witht 

NEW CATALOG 958C AVAILABLE ON REQU tubing 


Wool & 
Worsted 
Yarns 


for BEST RESULTS use the correct type of yorn 


PERSIAN WORSTED YARNS, SMYRNA 
YARNS, PAT RUG YARN 
for 
TAPESTRIES * PETIT POINT * RUGS 
NEEDLECRAFT * WEAVING 


Over 250 colors with more than five 
shade variations to each color. 
(Samples on request) 


if not available at your local dealer write: 


PATERNAYAN BROS., INC. 


312 EAST 95th STREET 
Dept. C, 
New York 28, N. Y. 


NEW LOCATION! 


Craftsman’s Fair 


OF THE SOUTHERN HIGHLANDS 


JULY 27 through 31, 1959 
Gatlinburg, Tennessee 


TWELFTH annual Fair of the Southern Highland Handicraft Guild. 
D of tain craftsmen at work. Guest experts from other 
areas will talk, exhibit, demonstrate, too! More than 40 Guild 
crafts dramatically displayed. You'll learn, have fun, add to 
your collections. Authentic folk dancing, ballads. Come to the 
Fair! For picture folder write Gatlinburg Chamber of Commerce, 
Gatlinburg, Tenn. 


SEMI-PRECIOUS GEMS—EXOTIC MATERIALS 
7 Giant African Porcupine Quills. 20 for $1.00 
Clay tdels from Teotihvecan. Mosks & heads, crude, 
“ curious, authentic, no two alike. 1" to 2°. $3 ea. 
“Elephant ivory. Asstd. chunks, pieces, Va-lb. $1.75 
Dried seahorses. Beautiful & droll, 1/2" to 3”, 3 for $1.00 


aut ORDERS FILLED AND SHIPPED IMMEDIATELY 


GOOD NEWS FOR TEACHERS!!! Approval selections of gem 


stones. Only $1 ea. See details inside back cover 
Gem caging kit. 2 pre. pliers, rough gems, silver wire. chain, 
findings, directions, complete $5. See inside back cover 
2314 Black star sapphires. Genwine precious gems Big. beautiful, mysterious cab 


ochons showing strong asteriom ~" long. Rare bargain. Only $12.50 ca 


We poy postage and toxes. Your order is your complete cost. 
Treasure package. 30.50 ass’ rough. colorful. crystalline gems, to $1 


Previous Weed Sampler. Hiocks & slabs. Congo & macassar ebony: amarinth: 
vitae; coco-bole, koromundel; tropical rosewood. All labelled, 5 Ibe. asst'd $7.50 


Send 25¢ for world’s most fascinating catalog 
Order today! Your money back if not highly delighted 


SAM KRAMER... 
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‘INSURANCE 


by HUNTINGTON T BLOCK 


Q. What insurance should I carry in connection with my craft 
shop? 
a. You would certainly need fire and windstorm insurance on the 
shop, if you own it, and on your machinery as well as on your craft 
work itself. If you are a large shop and your inventory varies, 
it might be well to arrange your insurance cover so that you 
report total values monthly. You would also need liability insur- 
ance to cover your responsibility to the general public, particu- 
larly if you use your shop as a sales office. You would also need 
workmen's compensation insurance to cover your responsibility 
to employees, if any. Finally, you would require some protec- 
tion against hold-up and burglary on monies held in a cash box, 
drawer or safe. 
Q. What about my students? 
A. If you have students working with such things as electrical 
power tools, torches or other dangerous equipment, it is impor- 
tant that you discuss this entire matter thoroughly with your 
insurance broker as an injury could result in a serious loss 
unless you were properly protected. You would need third-party 
liability insurance as described above, but it is important that 
such contract be properly written to fully protect your respon- 
sibility as an instructor. 
Q. What about myself? 
a. If you are incorporated, you are included in the accident 
insurance provided by the workmen's compensation policy. If 
you are not, it is important that you arrange an accident policy 
for yourself which would provide some weekly indemnity in the 
event that you were disabled and could not continue the work 
which you had trained yourself to do. For example. an injury 
to your hands could completely cut off your source of income— 
these are important things to think about. 
Q. How do I insure my craft work while it is being exhibited? 
An insurance underwriter classifies most craft work as “fine 
arts” and makes available very broad so-called “all risks” cov- 
erage. You should insist on this sort of cover, and be particu- 
larly careful to see that there is no exclusion applying to break- 
age in transit. The insurance should cover from the time your 
craft work leaves your shop or studio until its return. Obviously 
if your work is being borrowed it is up to the borrower to 
provide full insurance, and in such a case it is important to obtain 
a Certificate of Insurance from the borrower. 
Q. What does an insurance company look for before it will 
undertake to insure crafts in transit? 
\. Packing, packing, packing—proper and intelligent packing— 
and mode of transportation (CRAFT HORIZONS, Vore. 1957. p. 24). 
Q. I want to buy a kiln—are there any important insurance 
problems? 
1. A kiln could tend to raise your fire insurance rate. Perhaps 
certain safety measures could save you a great deal of insurance 
premium. Your insurance broker will have ideas on this subject. 
Q. If | am fully insured do I have anything to worry about? 
a. You certainly do. A poor loss experience will undoubtedly 
result in higher premiums or the chance that an insurance car- 
rier will turn you down and you will have nowhere to go for 
further coverage. On the other hand, if you have a good record. 
chances are your insurance carrier can gradually reduce your 


premium—particularly in respect to works of art. 
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CRAFT NEWS 


NO CRAFTS at the American National Exhibition in Moscow this 
summer. 


CRAFT DESIGN specialists Roy Ginstrom of Chicago and Sam Maloof, 
Alta Loma, California, furniture maker, form a new Dave Chapman 
design team assigned to Lebanon and Iran for six months in I.C.A.’s 
technical assistance program (CRAFT HORIZONS, July/August 1958). 
They will assist in the design and manufacture of better furniture 
for 1) internal markets, 2) overseas personnel, 3) possible export. 


ARTS COUNCIL bill is New York's first sign of an expected new em- 
phasis on the arts under Governor Rockefeller. Proposal would spon- 
sor, promote and provide “direct financial assistance” to the arts, 
with a 15-man non-salaried council administering a revolving fund of 
up to $1,000,000 to be matched with gifts or grants from private 
donors. 


TV CRAFT series of 10 half-hour shows sponsored by the Girl Scouts 
and NBC is now on film and being shown on more than 118 stations 
across the U.S. Called “Adventuring in the Hand Arts,” the series 
covers pottery, weaving, basketry, jewelry making, masks, musical 
instruments, dolls and puppets, woodcarving and design. Local Girl 
Scout councils are urging stations to carry the program as a public 
service feature. No how-to-series, the films are devoted to a study of 
how hand crafts satisfy basic needs. 


FORD Foundation grant has made possible the sending to India of a 
Museum of Modern Art permanent exhibition of U.S. and European 
design—16 tons-worth, consisting of 350 mass-produced and cur- 
rently available objects representative of contemporary living selected 
by curator Greta Daniel. 


CRAFT SHOP news finds New York jeweler ED WIENER moving his 
store to 46 W. 53rd St. across from the Museum of Contemporary 
Crafts; CRAFTSMEN’s FAIR, a new shop underway at 362 Third Avenue 
between 26th and 27th Streets in New York; TRAVIS POTTERY opening 
at 218 Third Avenue between 18th and 19th Streets, New York, spe- 
cializing in custom orders; plans for a small contemporary gallery 
displaying work of southern artists and craftsmen via Nita Kendrick, 
8117 St. Charles Avenue, New Orleans 18, La. 


WINNING DESIGN by James and Marie Howell of Providence in Pro- 
gressive Architecture’s Sixth Annual Design Awards program was a 
proposal for a new campus for the Haystack School of Crafts at Deer 
Isle, Maine. 


METROPOLITAN Museum of Art in New York has recently re-installed 
its extensive collection of Egyptian jewelry. 


JOB for a designer-craftsman has opened in Korea. I.C.A. sub-contractor 
(see crarT HORIZONS, July/August 1958) Smith, Scherr & McDermott, 
39 S. Miller Rd., Akron 13, Ohio, wants a “single, aggressive, mature, 
socially adept” male craftsman for an immediate 18-month tour of 
duty. Proposed Salary: $9,200. 


WEAVING SEMINAR for middle Atlantic states weavers will be held 
under the egis of the Philadelphia Guild of Hand Weavers May 14-16 
in Philadelphia. Fee $10; entry blanks and program via Mrs. Samuel 
Raymond, 341 South 26th Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


ARTISTS interested in exhibiting at New York's new Design Center 
for Interiors at 415 East 53rd St., New York 22, N. Y., can apply by 
writing to Mrs. Anita Morris at that address. 


WEAVERS CONFERENCE, the seventh annual one sponsored by the 38 
affiliated groups of the Northern California Handweavers, will be held 
May 2-3 at the Monterey Fair Grounds, Monterey, Calif. Write Mrs. 
Warren Crabtree, Box 3485, Carmel, Calif. 


TAPESTRY WEAVING is taught again in New York this spring at the 
Craft Students League, YWCA, 8th Avenue and 5lst Street, registra- 
tion for which began last month. Both French and Swedish techniques 
are included in the course. 


UPRIGHT 
TAPESTRY LOOM 


the most practical loom * complete with 
proper accessories * comfortable to weave 
in straight sitting position * to weave 
tapestries and rugs 2’ x 36" to 9 x 12’ 


HANDKNOTTED RUG WEAVING, o 54 page 
booklet with 27 illustrations. Complete in- 


If not obtainable from your dealer, write 


PATERNAYAN BROS. INC. 
312 E. 95th St., New York 28, N. Y.. 


TOOLS AND SUPPLIES FOR CRAFTSMEN 


CUFFMASTER 


TRADE MARK 


The Finest 
Cufflink Back Made 
Design and Construction Patented 
Available in gold, silver, gold filled, brass and other metals 


Write for our illustrated Folder of Jewelers Findings, 
Ornaments, Kilns & enameling supplies; Copper & Sterling 
Sheets, Wires & Circles 


ANCHOR TOOL & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
12 JOHN STREET * NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR HANDY & HARMAN 


LINEN FROM NORTH IRELAND 


now available at 
THE YARN DEPOT, INC. 


20/1, 20/2—in 8 beautiful colors specially selected to compli- 
ment the finest china. 


40/2, 20/2, 10/1—natural, and 40/2, 1% lea bleached. 


RUG WOOL (240 yds./lb.) $2.50 Ib. 
Send 25¢ for samples 


545 Sutter Street, Dept. 3, San Francisco, Calif. 


F R gE LITERATURE SHOWS HOW TO MAKE YOUR OWN GLAMOROUS 
TRAYS AND COASTERS IN GORGEOUS COLORS OR IN 
BEAUTIFUL BRITE MIRROR-FINISH ALUMINUM 


Amaze your friends! Create your own lovely wall 
plaques, aristocratic serving trays and coasters, 
ash trays and many other thrilling Alumacroft 
items. Send for free booklets and price lists today! 


CRAFT METALS CORPORATION 
poration 


(formerly Metal Goods Cor 


r 
| CRAFT METALS CORPORATION | 
1610 Hampton Avenue 
St. Louis 10, Mo. | 
§ Gentlemen: 
! Please send me free literature on making beavu- | 
} tiful trays and coasters. | 


(Please type or print) 
Name 

Address 

City 
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Price $2.00, credited to purchase of loom. 
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Top: Bowl, Marguerite Wildenhain, Guerneville, California 
(from Pottery: Form and Expression published by ACC). 
Above: Planter by David Weinrib of Stony Point, N. Y. 
Right: Gertrud and Otto Natzler of Los Angeles are 
famous for their volcanic glaze pottery. 

Facing page: Five-foot-high branch vase by Paul Soldner, 
Los Angeles, is built up of some half-dozen thrown forms. 
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U.S.CRAFTS 


have been hailed over and 
over again during the past 
year as a “renaissance” — 


a well-meant but uninformed interpreta- 
tion, particularly on the part of the popu- 
lar press, to present to the public the 
exciting emergence of the contemporary 
crafts movement as a cultural force today. 
While the publicity certainly has succeeded 
in spurring public interest, it has, at the 
same time, perpetuated a serious fallacy 
and revealed the depth of misunderstand- 
ing about what actually is taking place. 
This is not merely a revival of crafts. This 
is not a nostalgic return to the handmade 
object on a wide functioning scale. We are, 
as we must be, irretrievably an industrial 
society. What has happened is this: The 
crafts have realized their own distinct, nec- 
essary and rightful place in it—not in con- 
flict with it, not absorbed into it—but exist- 
ing within the larger structure, true to their 
own identity and to their own continuity. 
The crafts and craftsmen have always been 
with us to a greater or lesser degree, but 
today they are filling a new need, meeting 
a new condition and a new demand. 


Our highly industrialized culture is contradictory in its atti- 
tudes. The very mass production that would deprive us of the 
handcrafted product provokes the production of the individual 
object. For now that our machines have provided for our neces- 
sities, the man and woman who has everything is conscious of 
wanting that extra something—the humanized product. We are 
not harking back to old methods; we are creating new values 
in an entirely new situation—a handcraft culture growing 
vigorously within a powerful industrial society. 

That crafts actually exist in what is on the surface an 
unsympathetic environment is an amazing and exciting paradox. 
Just what are the component elements of this new situation? 
In this issue we can offer only a survey of the highlights, hoping 
it stimulates others to a more complete investigation. 

One of the principal obstacles to a survey of the crafts picture 
is the fact that craftsmen are dispersed throughout the country. 
They have no real center—no market place where it is possible 
to gain a perspective of what is going on. In this respect they 
differ from all other areas of creative expression in this coun- 
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CRIFFITH & REITER 


Lejt: Peter Voulkos, Los Angeles, 
constructed this 31”-high stoneware 
vase entitled “Rasgeado” of thrown 
and slab elements. 


Above: Vivika and Otto Heino, Los 
Angeles, made this white glazed pot. 
Below: Stoneware casseroles by Rob- 
ert Turner of Alfred, N.Y. 
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Above: Gerald Williams oj Goffstown 
New Hampshire, has used a wax re- 
sist technique in the decoration of 
his black, white and blue stoneware. 


. 


try—all of which are urban-centered, largely in New York City. 
The American craftsman and his work is everywhere—shown 
and sold in shops, museums and galleries throughout the entire 
country. 


Who is the American Craftsman? 

The American craftsman is basically an intellectual, the product 
of universities, more often than not, and frequently possessing 
a master’s degree in the Fine Arts, or the equivalent when 
trained in Europe. Lacking an American folk base of his own, 
he works out of personal esthetic impulse and philosophy. He 
has substituted the world heritage for lack of an indigenous one. 
For this he has had to study. Instead of learning his techniques 
from the peasant craftsman, he does his research in books, in 
the workshops of the universities and by traveling to those 
countries with a craft tradition. He is, furthermore, a veritable 
melting-pot of national origins—with the craftsmen who emi- 
grated from Europe and the Orient making an enormous con- 
tribution. As a group, therefore, U.S. craftsmen are the best 
educated in the world, the most receptive to new ideas, the most 
eager to learn and absorb the riches of elder cultures, the 
most intent in search of their craft continuity. 

The American craftsman, in addition, has been inbred with 
the ideal of the workingman. He loves his tools and his ma- 
chines and when he works with his hands, no matter how fine 
are his creations, his attitudes are still that of a workingman 
a craftsman. Intimacy with the materials and tools of his craft 
is the source of his creative power. His concept is that of the 
complete craftsman—the artist in full command of his materials 
and tools who not only designs but executes his work from 
beginning to end. 

The American craftsman is also a moralist, in addition to 
being an intellectual as well as a workingman. His maintenance 
of control over his product from the initial impetus of the idea. 
from the will to make it, through to its completion, is a 
reafirmation of humanistic relationships—a relationship and 
responsibility to the object with which he invests his personality, 
and a relationship and responsibility to the person who uses it. 

Craftsmen fall into three categories: 

First there are the artist-craftsmen—those who make one-of-a- 
kind or very limited editions of superb quality and unusual 
esthetic interest—who produce objects first to please themselves. 

The second group is composed of production craftsmen 
those who make well-designed, high quality utilitarian products. 
producing a limited amount of each design for a regular 
market. This craftsman may have his own shop or he may 
have certain stores which he supplies. He is in control of his 
own distribution or he may have an agent. He may also be an 
artist-craftsman. These categories are not isolated from each 
other and there is a good deal of overlapping. 

The third group comprises that small minority who have 
formed their own industries—those who developed out of the 
first two categories and went into mass production. They no 
longer are in personal control of their end product but they 
do maintain the high quality design for which they are known. 
Principally designer-businessmen, they are a special group. 

For the purposes of this article, we are concerned primarily 
with the first two types of craftsman—with that rugged indi- 
vidualist, the studio craftsman. What is his position in the 
American design world? 

Alone—in some never-never land between art and industrial 
design. Because he works out of a personal esthetic using many 
of the same tools, materials and techniques, he is related to the 
free arts—i.e. painting and sculpture. Because he produces 
functional objects he is related to industrial design and a pro 
duction economy. As yet, he is not accepted as a cultural equal 
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Above: Stoneware cups and 
punch bowl, 15 inches wide, 
decorated with pastel blue 
glaze via wax resist are by 
James F. McKinnel of Helena, 
Montana. 


Near right: Stoneware bottle 
decorated with beetle forms 
by Antonio Prieto, head oj 
Art Department at Mills Col 
lege, Oakland, California. 


Far right: Ceramic plaque by 
Frans Wildenhain, Rochester, 
New York, consists of some 
18 individual tiles combining 
shallow bas relie/ and intaglio 
in its variegated surface. 
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New York potter Marge Israel 
creates hand-coiled raku pot 
to hold grass nest for ceramic 


egghead. 


of either family. He stands between these two dynamic forces. 
The American craftsman must be able to take the best from 
each and emerge with a product that is his own. And this, 
substantially, is what is happening. 

Bart Hayes, director of the Addison Gallery of American Art, 
New Hampshire, in his article in the July/August 1958 issue of 
CRAFT HORIZONS stated: “Artists—painters and sculptors—have 
lost or disavowed the useful connections with society that they 
once had. And the popular mind has further drawn sharp dis- 
tinctions between the material aspects of civilization and the vol- 
atile ideas with which the fine arts are concerned. This has left the 
craftsman in a much misunderstood and maligned position, bal- 
anced on a precarious tightrope. . . . Because he makes practical 
things, the craftsman is often deemed no artist and yet, because 
his necessarily individual performance denies him the economic 
advantages which the industrial designer possesses, he is judged 
by too many a relic—nice but unnecessary. . . . Unlike the 
painter, the artist-craftsman is not bedeviled by the popular 
query, ‘What is it supposed to represent?’ but he is tied by 
functional demands from which his colleague is free. A picture 
can be anything the imagination determines; a spoon must be 
a spoon. Its possibilities are circumscribed. All the more inven- 
tive, then, is the craftsman.” 


Industry and the Craftsman 

The other powerful influence—uniquely American influence—is 
the extraordinary riches and availability of tools and materials. 
This gives the American craftsman the facilities, the technology 
and the freedom to invent, to experiment on a level that is 
unequaled anywhere. We make more mistakes, perhaps, but that 
too is exciting. Out of it something is emerging. 

All the more questionable then are the industrial designers 
and the design experts who have been saying to the craftsman: 
“Look, you’re missing a big opportunity. Get out of your ivory 
tower and join our happy family. Be socially useful to society. 
You're out of your time isolated and precious in your little 
studio.” 

How many craftsmen have tried to work with industry only 
to find that good design and craftsmanship are not primary to 
industrial production? What is the morality that deems it use- 
ful to produce a thousand objects of compromised design and 
workmanship and useless to produce one object of pure quality? 
To work with industry, moreover, the craftsman must be pre- 
pared to function in a static situation—with machinery which 
is not retooled for basic changes and improvements in design 
until consumer pressure, sometimes after years, compels it, or 
unless there is some pressure in the economy. It is simply too 
costly and the investment in the existing machinery is too great. 
We are cognizant of these realities and are not without admira- 
tion for some of the spectacular achievements within these limita- 
tions. Our sympathies, however, go to the industrial designer 
compelled, as a rule, to function on the most superficial level 
to give the same old objects a new coating, a new skin, a new 
cosmetic—to make them look better without actually being bet- 
ter. What creative designer-craftsman worth his salt would be 
content in such a trap? In the last analysis, only the craftsman 
working with the most basic, most flexible and the cheapest 
equipment—his hands—and in personal control of his tools can 
really afford to create and produce new, ever-changing designs. 
Only the craftsman is really free to be motivated by and respond 
fully to his imagination. 

The industrial designers admit their own discouragement. 
Left to the mercies of the sales and accounting departments, 
they describe their frustrations in getting good design into the 
market. How many have the opportunity to function on the 
level of a Charles Eames or an Eliel Saarinen? Very few. Why 
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ground is by 


“Alpha and Omega.” 


WALTER ROSENBLUM 
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Above: Black and white wool fabric by Lili Blu- 
menau, New York City 

Below: Detail of temple hanging, with black, 
white and gold silk screen and appliqué elements 
on natural burlap ground, by Zelda Thomas 
a Strecker, Schenectady, New York: brass menorah 
in foreground, 47”, is work of Ludwig Weslpert, 
a New Yorker from Israel. 


then discourage a courageous minority of craftsmen who are 

seeking to keep the ideal of design, of quality, of responsibility 

to the object alive? We need them in America more than ever. 

We need them for our sense of life, for our humanistic survival, 

just as much as our pre-industrial society needed them for 
functional reasons. 

Arthur Hald, former editor of Sweden's ror, in a talk at 
Aspen, said: “Modern society must permit and nourish the 
existence of a high quality handcraft—an art handcraft of such 
ruthlessly high quality that it will serve as a criterion for good 
design of any kind . . . craftsmanship symbolizes the concept 
of quality in its absolute sense.” 

If the craftsman’s stubborn insistence on quality is an “ivory 
tower,” we say more power to the ivory tower. 

Does the industrial engineer genuinely have a sympathy for 
what the craftsman is trying to do? Perhaps he does but he 
has a strange way of showing it. In the crafts chosen by indus- 
trial designers to accessorize some recent so-called “good de- 
sign” shows, all had uniformly neat, clean bright surfaces 
and unimpeded, slick machine-like lines—a good deal of it 
Scandinavian—revealing the continuing focus of industrial de- 
signers on smooth, refined, machine-like form and the lack of 
interest in surface decoration, textures, and personal baroque 
expressionism that characterizes so much contemporary craft- 
art, particularly in ceramics. Despite the fact that in one show 
industrial home furnishings were arranged in room settings 
which were supposed to encourage viewers to incorporate art 
in the home, production-ware—ashtrays, candle-holders, pots, 
planters—was in greatest evidence and one-of-a-kind accessories 
completely absent. With the overall appearance attractive, effi- 
cient, polished, the outlook was impersonal and sanitary. 

George Culler, associate director of the San Francisco Mu- 
seum, at the Annual Conference of American Craftsmen last 
June at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, said: “As a painter, it is 
important to me that craftsmen have substance and identity 
as craftsmen, designers as designers. The attempt to regiment 
any artist is an infringement on the freedom of all. . . . Pure 
research can be pursued in relation to any art form, but it is 
not realistic to see the crafts as a theoretical discipline leading 
to applications in industrial design . . . and actually this con- 
nection is not needed. A craft is a thing we do——a whole activity 
asking its own questions and finding its own answers. It is a 
part of life, a part of the arts, a part of design, but has its own 
organic completeness within these contexts. Radical changes 
and readjustments within the design field have created admitted- 
ly a very confusing situation. But craftsmanship is a living, 
enduring, human function possessing, as does any art activity, 
its own complex of values, values as valid now and in the future 
as in the past.” 

We remember traveling across country once sealed up in a 
metal vault—in a refrigerator designed for living that the rail- 
roads with audacious aplomb enoble with the cozy name of 
“roomette.” When we heard the name roomette, we had visions 
of chintz curtains and antimacassars. What we found was six 
feet of modern cubic space designed down to the industrial 
hilt for mordant efficiency. It tolerated no decoration or color. 
It was a marvel of double-purposed ingenuity. The walls 
opened into closets, the seat opened into a bed, the stool opened 
into a toilet, the mirror opened into a washbasin. There were 
buttons for heat, for cold, for air, for no air. There we were 
surrounded by our necessities and the truth is, it was all we 
really needed. We were the precious body in an efficient casket 
for living, impeccably designed for function without one un- 
necessary gesture—without one wavering line—without one 
luxury. And it was well designed, it really was. As we sat 
there determined to deal with it, we could not help feeling 
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Above: Silver ladle by 
Alvin Pine, New York, 
recent Cranbrook Acade- 
my of Art graduate 


Left: Rutilated quartz 
and gold pendant by 
Vargaret de Patta, Napa, 
Calijornia, is architec- 
tonic in concept. 


Right: Three-inch beetle 
pendant decorated with 
gold granulation by 
Cleveland’s John Paul 
Willer is in the perma- 
nent collection of the 
Cleveland Museum. 


Left: Centrijugally cast 
(irom wax) gold pin set 
with emerald in silver 
frame is by Robert Win- 
ston, San Francisco. 


Right: Gold earring in 
which moving parts fit 
together without solder 
is by Merry Renk, San 
Francisco. 


PAUL HASSEL 
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Below: Four-inch cast 
silver pendant by Donald 
Wright of Hyde Park, 
Utah. 


overcome by the humiliation of being reduced to nothing but 
necessities. We were the only human thing—not so well de- 
signed—in this cubicle of basic functions. If only someone had 
had the imagination to use some enamel decoration on the cold 
steel it would have made all the difference. 

It is all-important to keep in mind that generalizations about 
the crafts can often be like talking about steak and spinach as 
if they were the same. Each craft has its own problems and its 
own solutions. We have a tendency to lump all crafts together. 
What holds true for pottery or for silver, does not hold true 
for weaving or for furniture. As a matter of fact, an outstanding 
case in point involves the weavers. They have, on the whole, 
made their peace with industry. This has been made possible by 
the power loom. So marvelous, versatile, flexible a machine 
is it, that it has been able to satisfy the creative quality stand- 
ards of the handweavers. Many of our studio weavers work 
out their designs on the handloom to have them reproduced in 
quantity by the power loom, which can even reproduce the 
irregularities of weave in the hand product. This holds true 
throughout the textile industry in garment and upholstery 
fabrics, in rugs, in printed textile designs. The textile industry 
which, perhaps, underwent the greatest upheaval in the indus- 
trial revolution, found it needs the handweaver as a creative 
force; the handweaver, in turn, has been able to utilize the 
power loom to free him for more creative activity. This, of 
course, is not true of tapestry weavers who use weaving much as 
painters. In addition, the silver holloware industry is making 
great strides to produce fresh designs evolved by metal craftsmen. 


The Craftsman and the Fine Arts 
In weaving and enamel work, the influence of painting is 
undeniable. The weavers experiment with and structure horizon- 
tal with vertical to achieve textured surfaces of color, light and 
spatial intensities that are all the more startling because they 
are done for flexible, pliable planes. In ceramics there has 
always been a tradition for the painted pot, so this is nothing 
new. What is new is the fact that contemporary painting has 
given fresh meaning to the “accidental” effects of glazes, and to 
abstract decoration. 

Sculpture has been a great force in pottery, in jewelry and 
to a lesser degree in furniture where the simple and graceful 
spareness of American Shaker and Scandinavian designs have 
been applied more directly and the capacity of power tools has 
been decisive. In other areas of woodworking, however, the 
influence of sculpture is obvious. The influence of sculpture 
in pottery is, of course, undergoing debate. Is it sculptured 
pottery or is it potted sculpture? Of all the crafts, pottery is at 
the present time the most controversial. The whimsical presence 
of Picasso, the fantasy of the Italians, the overwhelming body of 
historical works, with which every potter is familiar, reaching 
back to the beginning of man—are cumulative in modern pot- 
tery. It is eclectic and it is exciting—you never know what's 
going to happen—with each potter expressing his own mind. 

The artist-potters of this country are a vital, searching, very 
knowledgeable and educated group. They seem to be not afraid 
of trying anything. The experimentalists are seeking to break 
away from classical forms and to create a new form. They do 
not feel under pressure to produce for conventional function 
since the machine has given us so many containers—porcelain, 
plastic, glass, ceramic, paper, fiber, metal. The experimental 
potters want containers to hold the improbable possibility, 
whatever that is—one aspirin maybe, one strand from a balding 
head. It is a container of the imagination to give new meaning 
to old objects—a kind of re-interpretation of basic function. 

Starting with a three-diniensional form in the round, they 
make it more than itself. By an additive process, they pile on 
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Below: Enamel plate utilizing a combination 
of techniques is by Win Ng of San Francisco. 


Above: Enamel-on-copper bowl, 742" diameter, 
is by Myles Libhart, Brooklyn, N. Y.; exterior 
is white and fire glaze on transparents ; interior 
is deep blue on the sides, fading into yellow at 
the bottom. 
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Enamel-on-copper panel, 8” x 10°, is work of 
Katherine Winkler, Okemo, Michigan. 
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Three-element enamel-on-steel 
panel with birds and foliage 
dominated by luminous blues 
and greens, 35" x 13”, is by 
Karl Drerup, Compton, New 
Hampshire. 


structural elements, always, however, true to the clay. The con- 
tainer then becomes a container to hold itself, to hold the 
predetermined élements that have been added to it. If you're 
lucky, you may be able to get the aspirin in and if you're 
luckier still, you may be able to get it out. But what’s more 
important is the attitude that produces this sculptured pottery— 
the need and the desire to find new forms. It is an attitude that 
pervades all the arts today—basically an anti-classical drive. 

Classical forms and classical esthetics have dominated the 
arts since the Renaissance. It is one of the major characteristics 
of this period that we are breaking away from it—even at the 
cost of making objects that are anti-esthetic, anti-visual. We 
are groping for a new esthetic. It is natural, in «a sense, that 
it should be so expressed in pottery, with its already estab- 
lished influence of the Zen pottery of Japan and its suggestion 
of the crude, the primitive, the imperfect, the anti-esthetic, the 
spontaneous. And spontaneity is one of the strong characteristics 
of today’s art. It is an approach natural to clay. The nature 
of clay is such that you must work quickly with it or it changes 
as a material; it doesn't wait for you. You either get it right 
in a comparatively short period of time—or you don’t get it 
and you have to start over from scratch. True, some of the 
spontaneity in both the arts and in pottery has become some- 
what of a cult, a mystique of the muscle. How fast and how 
much of it can you throw? How primitive can it look? But let 
us not judge any area of effort by its weaknesses. We accept 
it for its strength and for the good work that emerges, and it 
does emerge. Pottery has many styles and many faces through- 
out history and in our own time. Before man gets burned off the 
earth it will have many more. 

As to the effect of sculpture on jewelry, it is somewhat 
different. It is more carefully controlled. Linear and mass de- 
sign elements are carefully balanced in relation to voids. And 
it must be kept light enough to be worn—suspended on neck 
or ears or pinned or it must encircle the finger. Actually, a 
piece of jewelry has no practical function—it is a unique craft 
for this reason. It doesn’t cover anything, or hold anything, or 
support anything. It is made and formed specifically to decorate 
the human body. It is the freest of the crafts in its choice of 
design elements. There is an enormous variety in style—from 
architectural design and careful composition of elements to the 
spontaneous treatment of fluid wax and metal with the aggres- 
sive, formal scale that often makes it neither fish nor fowl 
but some other beast for which we do not yet have a name. 

The great achievement of contemporary American jewelry— 
that is, the jewelry of the handcraftsmen—is that it has broken 
away from the eighteenth century and definitely allied itself 
with the forms and trends of modern sculpture and modern 
design. It is a wide-open field with as many styles as there are 
makers and it should be that way. It’s everybody to his own. 
But it is important to remember that we would not have this 
jewelry without the craftsman. He has created it. 

There is only one aspect of the attitude of the jewelers that 
amuses us. We have heard jeweler after jeweler say of his 
jewelry: “This is really small sculpture.” We have never heard 
a sculptor say of his work: “This is really big jewelry.” 

In any case, our final point about the inter-relationship 
between the arts today and the crafts is on this very subject 

the ambivalence of the craftsman. The American craftsman, 
as we said before, has usually come through the fine arts. 
He still considers himself an artist—frequently he still paints 
or does sculpture on the side. He does not like to be considered 
“just a craftsman.” 

Yet he finds to his dismay that a separation takes place 
between him and those who have stayed with the fine arts. 
There is almost, in many quarters, even an antagonism. 


z 
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Chair by George Naka- Chair by Sam Maloof, 
shima, New Hope, Pa. : Alta Loma, California. 


Wood bowl with walrus 
bone inlay is by George 


Federoff of Sitka, Alaska. 
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Chair by Robert Donovan 
of Rochester, N. Y. 


We have no tradition of the artist in crafts here—there is 
no peasant craftsman who can free the artist just to create 
designs, as they do in Europe. The craftsman of America must 
be both a craftsman and an artist. On the other hand, it is 
the fact that he must be both that makes him unique in the 
world and that makes his product so integral. In so doing, 
he has elevated the crafts to a new American expression of 
creative power. 

A word about enameling. Enameling has yet to come into 
its own. More than any other medium, it responds most directly 
to the painter's methods. And today, some painters-turned- 
enamelists have expanded its application from that of the 
decorative miniature to that of the architectural mural. Orna- 
mental, brilliant, lavish in color, for it has a great deal in 
common with stained glass, it is a medium in which the crafts- 
man must be artistically strong enough to survive the sheer 
gorgeousness of enamel color—overwhelming effects that are 
easy to attain but meaningless and garish unless exercised with 
the craftsman’s discipline and the artist’s creative sensibility. 
It is an area of work that is very much in the neither-fish-nor- 
fowl state. There are a few fine enamelists in this country, 
but there is much yet to be done particularly on an architectural 
scale where it has a real future. 

The stimulus of a humanized architecture holds great promise 
for the crafts. Mosaics, enamels, stained glass, ceramic reliefs 
are being used again on mural scale and provide the crafts- 
man with opportunity to participate in the creation of a public 
art. The craftsman who can combine artistry with experience 
and appreciation of technical and engineering problems has 
a great deal to contribute to the architect in his current search 
for architectural embellishment that will be true to the spirit 
of modern building. In scale and methodology, a new awareness 
is developing—it is opening another dimension in the crafts. 


The Craftsman and Society 

Among these forces, the weaver, metalworker, ceramist, 
woodworker and the others, each is finding his own way. 
We have, as a result, neither a national style nor strictly 
regional styles, but we have those individual craftsmen who, 
by their convictions and their attitudes toward experimentation, 
evolve their own strictly individual, American style. 

The craftsman creates his own culture. He creates his own 
market. He makes people aware of a need. And once the 
need is awakened, it will always be there. People don’t need 
arts or crafts the way they need Kleenex. The craftsman 
becomes a teacher in the same time he is a creator. Our culture 
will learn and is learning that it needs him. 

This is an enormous country and it is not a homogenous one. 
We do not have an aggressive government agency that projects 
and. encourages its handerafts as in Scandinavia, Italy and 
Japan. We have individual craftsmen working in individual 
places all over the country, projecting their work on an indi- 
vidual level. And we have no cooperation from industry to 
help give them a place in the economy. What has been accom- 
plished has been accomplished by the craftsman himself—out 
of his own belief and impetus. His weaving, textile design, 
jewelry, rank with the best that is taking place anywhere. 
The technology and experimentation of our ceramists is among 
the most exciting in the world today. It is the purpose of the 
American Craftsmen’s Council with the help of craftsmen to 
meet this challenge and responsibility. American craftsmen 
have an enormous body of achievement that has yet to be 
looked at—as an integral part of our life—a persistent hand- 
crafts culture sitting stubbornly, ineradicably in the midst 
of an industrial American society. 

— SLIVKA 
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Ww: so many U.S. potters caught up 
in the Voulkos-sparked construction 
of thrown and slab elements, one who finds 
new expression in a simplification of fa- 
miliar forms appears as something of a 
rarity these days. Such a potter is Toshiko 
Takaezu, well known in U.S. ceramics for 
her spherical “two-spouters.” In her quest 
for simplification, she finds herself right 
back where she started: no-spouters. 

These she makes by throwing a sphere 
then patting and slapping it while the clay 
is still wet to move the air within around 
and change its shape. The result: relation- 
ships in changing planes as subtle as any 
in U.S. contemporary pottery. So subtle 
are these “pillow forms,” in fact, that 
Toshiko’s friends are teasing her that they 
can only be fully appreciated with the eyes 
closed—by feeling of them. 

Her last year’s winning of the prestigious 
Horace E. Potter Memorial Award at the 
Cleveland Museum of Art’s 40th May 
Show, however, along with the selection of 
her work for exhibition at Brussels and 
in the current Syracuse International, un- 
derscore the appeal that this Hawaiian 
nisei’s ceramics have for Western tastes. 
Toshiko is the first to admit the strong 
Oriental influence in her work, in spite of 
the fact that she learned her potting on 
the Islands and in the States—“That’s my 
background and I can’t help it. And any- 
way it’s not the pottery, it’s just the East, 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY FRED MILLER 


its art and its philosophy,” she explains. 

Toshiko Takaezu grew up in Hawaii, 
one of 11 children of a Japanese farmer. 
She put herself through the University of 
Hawaii teaching pottery and elementary 
school classes. During the war she worked 
for a year producing press mold pottery 
at the now-defunct Hawaiian Potters Guild 
earning money for private instruction in 
sculpture. Although strongly drawn to it, 
there being no instruction in sculpture at 
the University, she turned to ceramics, 
studying under Claude Horan who had 
been a pupil of Herbert Sanders at San 
Jose State in California. A man in his 
forties. Horan was dominated by a life- 
time interest in the Hawaiian Islands and 
all they represent as a mixing bowl of 
Western and Eastern cultures. He had, 
therefore, a particularly sympathetic re- 
sponse to Toshiko’s development, encour- 
aging the Oriental overtones that so early 
appeared in her work. 

The day arrived, however, when she felt 
herself ready to leave Hawaii. Coming 
across some pictures of the work of Maija 
Grotell, Cranbrook Academy of Art’s famed 
ceramics teacher, Toshiko says, “I knew 
instantly that she was the person I wanted 
to learn from, no one else.” Teaching pot- 
tery, Toshiko saved up enough money to 
leave the islands and arrived at Cranbrook 
in 1951. “Hawaii was where I learned 
technique; Cranbrook was where I found 


myself.” Maija Grotell guided Toshiko in 
the approach that probably more than any 
other single factor contributes to the 
school’s world-wide reputation—the recog- 
nition of the gifted student and the en- 
couragement of that gift. 

Maija’s astute, honest, sharp criticism, 
says Toshiko, “would sometimes fall into 
place for me months later but it was al- 
ways true. Maija doesn’t say very much 
and what she doesn’t say is as important 
as what she does say, once you realize that 
she is thoroughly aware of everything you 
do.” But for Toshiko the most significant 
thing about Maija Grotell was her abiding 
attitude that pottery at its finest is com- 
parable to painting and sculpture; that it 
is not line, texture or physical function 
that makes the pot good but the one thing 
you cannot put your finger on that makes 
it art. 

Currently on leave of absence from the 
Cleveland Institute of Art where she is 
head of the big and magnificently housed 
ceramics department, Toshiko is home in 
Hawaii for the winter. She will return to 
the States to teach a course at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin this summer and then 
go back to Cleveland. 

A natural potter with a temperament 
any artist would envy, she can get in the 
mood to work by working, whether she 
had wanted very badly to start or had to 
fight herself to pick up the clay and begin. 


TOSHIKO TAKAEZU 
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Centering her clay, Toshiko 
begins by throwing a simple 
bowl-like form, then gently 
compresses the clay as she draws 
it up again and again to 

give it an even all-over thick- 
ness. Finally, in a single sweep 
she closes the pot, leaving 
only one finger inside 

until the very last moment. Now 
she moves the completed sphere 
off the wheel. While it is still 
wet and pliable, she slaps it 
rapidly to establish a number 

of interacting and—in this 
particular case—conflicting 
planes. Displeased with the ini- 
tial effect, Toshiko punctures the 
clay, as seen in the lower lejt- 
hand corner, and blows through 
the tiny hole to make it a 
perfect sphere again. Then, 
deciding on a simple eliptical 
shape, she compresses the pot’s 
two sides. The addition of a 
cluster of three little mushroom- 
like cups representing mere 
vestiges of snouts, complete the 
bottle—which is shown below 
decorated with brushwork 

in slip, covered with a gray 

mat glaze and fired 


to stoneware. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY CUNRAD BROWN 


In the decoration of her plates, with a 
kind of abstract painting, Toshiko has 
come a long way from her inevitable 
earlier geometrics. Typical of her cur- 
rent efforts is this high-fired zinc-cobalt 
decoration that came out of the kiln 
an extremely intense blue. It is Toshiko’s 
latest answer to the prevailing criticism 
of high-fired stoneware for its lack of 
bright color. Obtained at cone 09 as no 
experiment, she can and does reproduce 
this blue anytime she wants. 

“The brightly colored pot is more di}- 
ficult to use decoratively,” Toshiko main- 
tains. “Bright colors can seem dead, de- 
pending upon their juxtaposition with 
other colors in an interior.” Thus, 
though she has always kept alive a 
complementary line of experimentation 
in brilliant coloration which she does 
on bowls and plates like this one, the 
ground colors of most of her other pots 
have been mat earthy colors and their 
decoration somber cobalt and copper 
blues, greens or blacks. 
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\ potter of today’s go-along-with-the-mate- 
rial school, she nevertheless speaks ot het 
medium as “very plastic and really a very 
free medium; clay is the easiest and the 
hardest art form. Easy because it is more 
plastic and more freely shaped than any 
other cold-forming three-dimensional me- 
dium known to man; difficult: because it 
can so easily take on so many different 
shapes and dimensions.” 

Token of her respect for the material is 
the littlke bump or “navel” she usually 
leaves where the pot has been closed. It's 
just a natural thing to do, she explains, 
if you give in to the clay and try not to 
have complete control over it. Yet the 
bump is at once a delicately feminine 
manifestation of quality and the subtle 
signature by which Toshiko’s pots can be 
identified. “But I don’t think and analyze 
things —the 
course, is not the bump but the totality 
of design.” 


these important thing, of 


She does not plan the decoration of her 
pots until after the pots are made. And 
sometimes she waits months to decorate a 
pot, studying it and eying it every day 
or two, pondering the appropriate glaze 
and type of brush stroke that will most 
enhance its form. 

To “free her hand” for the business of 
decorating she often goes through a ritual 
of uninhibited brushwork on a tabletop, a 
kind of direct 
thetic responses. The mental state she seeks 


stimulation of her kines 
may require 10 minutes of play with the 
brush, waiting until her hand is instantly 
transcribing the calligraphic ideas that go 
surging through her mind. She may even 
do very free pencil sketches right on the 
“but I 
the pencil lines with the brush.” For per- 


waiting pot never once followed 
haps half an hour she has been thinking 
about the form of the pot, then bang! the 
design goes on in seconds, If there is the 


slightest hesitation even if another color 


Three Takaezu pots done in 1958, the one belou 
in copper-cobalt slip design on white mat glaze. 


is added afterward to hide the evidence of 
hesitation—she can see it. And she is 
dissatisfied. 

The decorative challenge is compounded 
when the design gets more complex, as in 
her double and triple pots of two or three 
closed forms joined together like Siamese 
twins. It took her a good three months to 
decide what sort of decoration would best 
integrate the forms of the triple pot on 
page 23 and still be appropriate to any 
of them by itself. 

In the case of the double pot on page 22, 
she admits she had no rational plan, but 
in the way all the lines of force are di- 

and were actually brushed 
the result is two complemen- 


rected upward 
on that way 
tary decorations combining into a single 
artistic entity. 

When she works at the wheel Toshiko 
doesn't mind having people around. But 
when she puts the decoration on she has 
to be alone to lose herself completely in 
the problem. Isolated, she paces up and 
down—and sings. 

In all of this Toshiko’s background in 
Buddhism and her continuing interest in 
Zen has possibly more than a superficial 
bearing. An eight-month trip she took to 
Japan in 1955-56 on her own savings (in 
this traveling fellowship age) was pri- 
marily for the purpose of finding out more 
about her racial heritage as it might apply 
to her art, but it also was a quest for the 
meaning of Zen and “to meet some Japa- 
nese who had found serenity. 

“I always felt in anything that was good 
a sense of serenity no matter how alive 
the form or line might be.” 

Traveling all over the country accom- 
panied by her sister, a student of soci- 
ology, she lived three months in a Z>n 
visited including 


temple, many 


Kitaoji Rosanjin. whom she came to like 


potters 
“for his positive ideas.” Rosanjin feels that 
a potter should not be just a potter but 


Closed bottle; stoneware (like all of her pots) 
with Hawaiian volcanic sand; cobalt slip. 


should draw, know poetry, be a whole man. 
At the ancient pottery center of Bizen. 
Toshiko met Toyo Kaneshige, who seems 
to have had a considerable influence on 
her. Though she only worked with him for 
three days, “we still came to feel some 
kind of close understanding.” He is one of 
his country’s finest elder potters and, like 
famed potter Shoji Hamada, designated a 
“Living National Treasure” in Japan. 
Kaneshige was so impressed with Toshiko 
he went out of his way to see her when he 
visited the U.S. recently as a guest of the 
State Department and Asia Foundation. 
Out of her visit to Japan Toshiko came 
to a realization that she could not find the 


answers to life from a country nor from 
a people but only from within herself. The 


result: a great deal more time spent at 
her work than ever before—and what she 
calls “a much more determined attitude 
with my students; | didn’t coddle them 
anymore. If they didn’t want to learn they 
didn’t have to come.” 

She actually turned up few new insights 
into her heritage that she could put her 
finger on and admits today, “You don't 
hold onto this heritage because tradition 
ean be deadening if you merely hold onto 
it—one has to go on once one has 
absorbed it. 

Yet discernible at the core of this wom- 
an is a disciplined philosophy—“the thing 
alive and still contained”—by which she 
lives her life and by which she appears to 
mean much more than simply control, “be- 
cause it happens inside me.” 

At the end of the interview on which 
this article is based, Toshiko, desperately 
trying to explain herself, held out her 
closed hand to me in a final mute expres- 
sion of the meaning of her life and her 
art, begging me to just print the pictures 
of her pottery and dispense with the words 
that would try to describe why and hon 


she made them. CONRAD BROWN 


In Cleveland Museum's permanent collection is 
this 11” -high bottle: green metallic mat glaze. 
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by YOSHIKO UCHIDA af 


N one wall of Trude Guermonprez’s 

living room, with its sweeping view 
of San Francisco and the bay, there hangs 
a tapestry of hers entitled, “Calico Cat.” 
Vari-colored in soft muted tones, it is exe- 
cuted in a plain tabby weave of thick, 
coarse wool. The water color that inspired 
it, Paul Klee’s “Abseitig,” hangs on the 
opposite wall, and the two together speak 
eloquently of Trude Guermonprez, the 
weaver. 

The painting is a quiet study in delicate 
colors, and is composed entirely of a series 
of small squares that suggest a feeling of 
the two-directional movement of threads in 
weaving. It was this quality Trude wanted 
to capture in her tapestry. With the cat 
itself only vaguely discernible, the rough, 
tactile sense of threads—one up, one down 

and the feeling of the interlaced squares 
is predominant. It reveals, perhaps, the 
intrinsic nature of Trude Guermonprez’s 


work, for the structure of a fabric and the 
infinite variations possible in the manipu- 
lation of the threads is the aspect of weav- 
ing that holds greatest fascination for this 
very skilled weaver. 

This is not to say that color is unim- 
portant to her, for she does use color— 
somtimes vividly—when designing textiles 
for clothing. Her tendency, however, is to 
use neutral tones for interiors, and this 
she has done in her own house—a beauti- 
ful one remodeled by her husband, builder 
John Elsesser. 

“I feel that wall hangings don’t have to 
be as demanding or as provocative as 
paintings,” Trude says. “They can just be 
something on which to rest the eye—to 
give a pleasant feeling to a wall; no more 
than that 

And indeed, such hangings as her “Leaf 
Study” in the beige-brown tones of natural 
“Reflection” in 


just a part of the room.” 


linen and jute and her 


which geometric torms are loosely inter- 
locked in soft vari-colored tones are neither 
strident nor demanding. They are unob- 
trusive and serene areas of color upon 
which one can rest and refresh the eye. 

Regarding the tapestry’s role today, 
Trude says, “The tapestry designer-weaver 
finds plenty of justification for his work. 
With all the modern still 
need a feeling of warmth and the emphasis 
of a well-designed individually interpreted 
piece of craft art.” 

All of Trude Guermonprez’s work points 
to her lively concern with craftsmanship 
rather than with the achievement of effect 
through the striking use of color or novel 
materials. “If we decide to make a piece 
of artistic value. then organization and 
vision must be integrated.” says Trude. 
“For the sensitive weaver there will then 
result a preparedness for the happy acci- 
dent, the instinctive suggestion that so 


comforts, we 


The distinguished San Francisco weaver, Trude Guermonprez, in her atelier cutting a warp with a paddle. Leaves were inspiration for “Lea/ 
Study” tapestry (detail below) in the beige-browns of natural linen and jute. 
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often occurs during the process of exe- 
cution. The artist will incorporate these 
living factors into the design in such a way 
that the end result will have the breathing, 
vibrating quality of an organically designed 
piece.” 

In creating a wall hanging Trude makes 
only rough sketches, working out much of 
her design on the loom. In textiles, how- 
ever, she makes a construction draft for 
each piece. “You limit yourself by plan- 
ning ahead,” she says, “but that discipline 
is in itself a stimulation.” 

“Weaving is so different from potting, 
for example,” she goes on. “Making pot- 
tery is immediate and spontaneous; such 
quick decisions must be made and there 
is so much you can’t foresee. In weaving, 
you must plan ahead and then take time 
in executing your work. The preparatory 
steps are an organic aspect of the weaving. 
You can’t be impatient. But this doesn’t 


Left: Red-orange upholstery fabric of wool and linen 


by painting of Paul Klee’s. 


mean,” she adds with a quick laugh, “that 
only sleepy people become weavers.” 
And Trude herself could scarcely be 
called “sleepy.” A reflective and unassum- 
ing person, she is alive and vibrant when 
speaking of her work. Austrian-Czech by 
birth, she considers herself international 
from having lived in so many countries. 
Fellowships have taken her to Finland and 
Sweden, and an earlier apprenticeship was 
She has been 
weaving for 26 years, having started at 
Halle, Germany, at the Municipal School 
of Arts and Crafts, a sort of second-gener- 


spent in Czechoslovakia. 


ation Bauhaus, where most of the instruc- 
tors, including such people as potter Mar- 
guerite Wildenhain, were former Bauhaus 
students. 

When she finished school she applied 
for a job in a weaving shop in Holland. 
They invited her to come, and informed 
her that she could make rugs. 


“Now, my whole background and train- 
ing was such that I felt I should make 
something only if I could make it well,” 
Trude relates, “and at school, only our 
instructor made rugs. I thought you could 
make rugs only when you were 50 and had 
absorbed the wisdom of the world, and 
there I was, told to make rugs on my first 
job!” 

During her six years at the Dutch shop 
Trude gained invaluable experience 
through direct customer contacts which 
enabled her to relate her weaving, in de- 
sign, space and texture, to its ultimate use. 

One of her commissions was for a large 
rug for a ship of the Holland-America 
Lines. It was to incorporate elements of 
both countries, and Trude laughs when she 
recalls the enormous red rug she designed 
with skyscrapers, minstrel singers and cow- 
boys to represent the U. S. 

At that time, she had no intention of 


. Right: Tapestry entitled “Calico Cat,” exceuted in muted colors of coarse wool, is inspired 
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coming to America, but various circum- 
stances following World War II did bring 
Trude Guermonprez to America and 
launched her in teaching, first at Black 
Mountain College where she was called by 
former Bauhaus weaver Anni Albers, and 
then at the Pond Farm Workshops in 
northern California where she joined her 
old friend, Marguerite Wildenhain. Eventu- 
ally, Trude found herself teaching a course 
entitled, “Elements of Textile Design” at 
the California School of Fine Arts and 
summer sessions at the California College 
of Arts and Crafts where she is now a 
permanent member of the faculty. She has 
also conducted summer seminars at such 
schools as Maine's Haystack Mountain 
School of Crafts and at the University of 
Oregon. 

She has attempted in her teaching, to 
eliminate the earlier practices of weaving 
with what she calls “recipe books.” Rather, 


Relou 
Lower right 


she has tried to emphasize and clarify the 
innumerable possibilities for the creating 
of various tones and textures in weaving 
through structural variation. “We are able 
she “to 
achieve nuances just as a painter does with 


by means of the weave.” states, 


his pigments. At the same time, we also 
get a changing expression of texture which 
adds to the interest of the design. 

“In weaving, the challenges come from 
so many sides,” she explains. “You can 
get excited about the material and let it 
express itself; or about the way the threads 
interlace in the construction: or you can 
get excited about the particular situation 
in which the weaving is to be placed—the 
fabric as related to an interior or to cloth- 
ing. More than any other craft, weaving is 
related to something else.” 

Above all. she feels the essential thing 
is to bring to the craft a genuine love for 
it. “This is the one big thing.” she says. 


Detail of a Trude Guermonprez rug of wool and mohair in browns, grays and whites. 
Wall hanging called “Persimmons,” 12” x 30”, based on Mexican double weave, 


was done in wool and silk on a four-harness loom with a four-color warp and a two-color weft 


in teal blues, olive and orange. 
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“to be always newly surprised and fasci- 
nated by weaving and the possibilities that 
open up. The stimulus must exist whether 
there is a demand for your work or not.” 

Trude Guermonprez has reached the 
point which she feels almost every weaver 
with similar training and background 
eventually reaches—namely, designing for 
industry. With the use of power looms, this 
is not the frustrating experience it can be 
in other crafts, and is virtually a necessity 
in view of the impossibility of the hand- 
weaver to compete economically with the 
machine. 

Trude has worked as a free-lance de- 
signer for many architects. decorators and 
individuals in the past decade, and al- 
though this is still an important aspect of 
her work, much of her present effort is 
directed toward designing for a New York 
textile manufacturer. For this she has a 
small 20-inch eight-harness loom in her 


Above lejt: Wall hanging, “Balloon Adrijt,” 40° 


Below lejt: Wall hanging called “Bird Cage,” 


workroom, one wall of which is covered 
with spools of colored threads sent by her 
manufacturer. Here she weaves sample 
swatches (mainly in cottons, now, requir- 
ing some 44 threads to the inch), which 
she sends to the manufacturer along with 
a detailed construction draft. Besides this 
small loom, she also uses a four-harness 
and a 45-inch ten-harness floor loom as 
well as a six-foot upright rug loom. 

Trude finds working in the fickle realm 
of fashion a new and somewhat bewilder- 
ing experience. Fabrics must be designed 
and constructed to anticipate colors and 
fashions that will be in demand a season 
ahead. 

When there is time, and when she has 
an idea in design or structure that intrigues 
her, Trude executes hangings and tapes- 
tries. These often go to exhibits or to such 
galleries as Bertha Schaefer's in New 
York. Trude will not work, however, 


simply to exhibit. Although she has exhi- 
bited widely in the past, both in Europe 
and the U. S., she now enters her work in 
invitational shows only. “To weave pri- 
marily to show is not a professional thing 
to do,” she says, and although she has won 
many prizes for her work, she brushes 
them aside as a relatively unimportant 
aspect of her work. 

As a weaver, Trude Guermonprez has 
already achieved wide recognition from 
the public as well as from: her fellow 
craftsmen, and is a_ stimulating force 
among Bay Area craftsmen. She continues 
to work now with that fortunate combina- 
tion—complete technical mastery of her 
craft, a genuine love for it, and the con- 
tinued ability to find fresh stimulation and 
fascination from the endless possibilities 
of design and structure which it offers. 


Yoshiko Uchida is our Bay Area correspondent. 


x 13", is constructed of loosely woven linen and plastic in variations of cream and white tones 


Light, delicate and restrained, its inlaid design of white and the jaintest orange balloon is a moment oj color floating in an airy cloud. 
18” x 22”, is multi-colored double weave in silk enclosing flat shapes of copper sheeting 


Below right: Detail of black and white wool and wood strip screen or space divider. 
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Filigreed necklace with pearls and matching bracelet are made by manipulating thin sheets of wax with hot tool and casting into 18-karat gold. 


Center: Gold earrings that can be worn as rings 


Hammered gold necklace below flares into a triangle of webbed silver set with small diamonds. Below: Gold ring with massive filigree effect 


FERDINAND BOESCH 


T CONTEMPORARY jewelry, there is a 
greater element of sculpture than ever 
before. I use all my training as a sculptor 
in evolving my jewelry forms. I work out 
the forms spatially keeping in mind that 
they must have their base on the human 
body. This relationship of jewelry to the 
body is all-important. Jewelry must be 
wearable and must function with and on 
the body—it must at all times enhance the 
person. In this way, it becomes subordinate 
io its base. That is where it differs from 
sculpture which must rise from its base 
and dominate it and the space around it.” 
So says New York jeweler lrena Brynner 
who started her career as a sculptor and 
turned to the crafts to make a living. At 
first she tried pottery but felt, “It was too 
restricting since, in the end, it always had 
to be a vessel. Then I turned to jewelry 
and found it was free and limitless in 
shapes and uses of materials—metals, 
stones—materials particularly dear to the 
sculptor. I could express myself in jewel- 
ry.” And she has—in a lyrical, delicate, 
feminine style that still retains a contem- 
porary boldness. She combines modern 
simple lines and spatial integrity with 
traditional opulence and preciousness. 
This month she celebrated her tenth 
year as a professional jeweler by opening 
a brilliantly designed little shop in New 
York’s smartest fashion  district—55th 
Street off Fifth Avenue. “It's been a long 


haul,” she says, “since my beginning as 
an apprentice jeweler at 60 cents an hour.” 
Coinciding with her advent into her own 
retail outlet is her one-man show (Febru- 
ary 27-May 3) in the Little Gallery at the 
ACC’s Museum of Contemporary Crafts on 
West 53rd Street in which she shows more 
than 50 pieces of work done over the last 
five years. 

Irena Brynner works almost exclusively 
in gold with precious stones—such as 
black pearls, emeralds, opals, jade, sap- 
phires, and diamonds—with the metal ex- 
quisitely wrought and shaped to integrate 
with gems. She designs the shape of her 
stones and has them cut by San Francisco 
lapidarist Francis Sperisen. Metal and 
stone play each other for full value in 
color drama, striking reflections and for- 
mal balance—much as contrapuntal mu- 
sical themes of a fugue. She hammers gold 
into varying linear patterns that frequently 
need no clasp, knowing just how to ma- 
nipulate the temper and flexibility of the 
metal to make it work on a spring princi- 
ple. In her earrings particularly she has 
been working out many solutions on the 
spring principle in order to avoid the com- 
mercial screw-type finding. Her necklaces 
and pendants usually wind around the neck 
rather than hang, achieving a modern ex- 
oticism that has a kinship to ancient 


Etruscan embellishment. She also likes to 
achieve versatility and multiple purpose 
in her designs. Pointing to one necklace, 
she said recently, “I want to do this in a 
flexible and strong enough gold for it to 
be worn as a headdress, too.” She makes 
rings that can be worn as earrings. 

Irena Brynner’s love of rich decoration 
and color stem partly from her Oriental 
background. Born in Russia of Swiss and 
Russian parentage, she grew up in North 
China leaving in 1936 for university and 
art school in Switzerland and returning to 
China again in 1940. There the petite, ex- 
otic, dark-haired artist lived through the 
war finally emigrating to San Francisco in 
1946. Her latest move was to New Yor 
one year ago and this, she says, is her 
most exciting one. 

She is still brimming with enthusiasm 
for her new metropolitan environment. “It 
was a wonderful change. New York is such 
a stimulating place—the greatest city. In 
all the years I have been doing jewelry 
| haven't made as many new designs as I 
have during the first year in this city—I 
did 75 new designs this year. Every artist, 
I think, should go through at least a few 
years in New York. There’s so much to see 
here—you're in touch with the creative tem- 
perament of the country and the world. 
Take this for instance.” she said, pointing 
to a ring of two pierced planes in changing 
reflections of gold that pinnacled in a mag- 
nificent elongated oval amethyst, set at an 
angle. “When I did this ring, I had seen a 
show of Gaudi’s architecture at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art. A few weeks later a 
friend picked it up and said it reminded 
him of Gaudi’s architecture. Unconsciously 
I had absorbed for myself whatever that 
experience had to give me and expressed 
it in my work. You're constantly stimulated 
by this creative environment. There is 
a greater struggle for survival but also 
greater opportunities.” 

Recently she has been casting her pieces 
in the lost wax process by centrifuge at a 
commercial jewelry firm. She works as 
carefully and impeccably with the wax as 
she does in any other technique, not 
dependent on accidental effects of the 
wax. She carves and models with design 
planned. In the more baroque. filigreed. 
textured pieces—effects which the wax al- 
lows her to attain—“I make use of the 
things I know I can make wax do. I heat 
it to liquid, controlling its flow when I 
make it run, or when I drop it. I let it 
cool slightly and it’s like toffee. I pierce 
it, pull it, twist it, push it, bring it up 
here. wind it there until I get what I want.” 

An expert technician, she dislikes talk- 
ing about techniques and does not believe 
in making the jewelry important because 
of some startling and secret technique. 


IRENA 
BRYNNER 


DAVID ATTIE 
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“Techniques are words in a language. We 
all know the words, It takes a good writer 
to put it into language and each writer 
has his own story to tell. There is a place 


for everyone. Even when the design is 


copied, it is different from the original.” 
The design and its suitability to the body 
is foremost in her purpose—-easy wear 
ability and maximum enhancement. 

She scores the lack of design and over- 
emphasis on technical virtuosity in con 
ventional jewelry whose real purpose, she 
says, is “to show off how much money a 
person has. Metal is used simply as a sub 
servient means for the vulgar display of 
expensive stones. A conventional jeweler is 
shocked unless the stone is held by a 
pronged or other setting. He is all tied up 
with accepted traditional styles. It is difh- 
cult for him to explore independently. 
That's why.” she says, “It is better for a 
modern jeweler to come to the craft through 
the fine arts rather than through the jewelry 
trade which teaches you bad habits and 
attitudes and is very rigid in its outlook. 
It's better for a modern jeweler not even 
to get involved in conventional techniques 
until he has freely explored his own style 
and adapted techniques to fit it. I talked 
with one old guard jeweler who works for 
a New York firm. He told me he admires 
my work very much and would love to be 
able to free himself and work in a modern 
way, but his training in the conventional 
solutions prevents him. He is so steeped in 
tradition he can no longer break away.” 

Irena Brynner is one of the foremost ex- 
ponents of the school of modern jewelers 
who believe in the ancient powers of jewel- 
ry as feminine adornment. She feels jewelry 
must have the power of transformation 
rather than domination. Too much modern 
jewelry she says, is static; it does nothing 
for its wearer but demand attention for 
itself. Certainly her work is a living proof 
of her credo. Recently we watched a young 
woman as she put on one of Lrena Brynner’s 
open gold necklaces that had been ham- 
mered in different sculptural planes to 
follow the neckline. At one end of the coil 
it held a brown smoky quartz with a rain- 
bow effect and just above it was a setting 
of emerald erystals. With the stones rest- 
ing at the base of the throat, the gold cir- 
cled in a continuum of warm reflections 
dramatizing the wearer's fine. long neck- 
line, imparting luminosity and glamor to 
the skin tone and eves—calling attention 
away from bad features, emphasizing the 
good ones. As it heightened the presence 
of its wearer, the necklace itself projected 
its own identity as an object of interest, 
as a refined symbol of its wearer's taste 
and its maker's creative achievement. 

ROSE SLIVKA 


Gold ring with green jade and a brown pearl 


Gold ring holding amethyst in a textured setting 


Center: Handwrought 18-karat gold earrings that slip firmly on lobes and circle boldly below ears 


Lower leit: Gold ring set with Brazilian topaz 


Lower right: Ring of white gold with moonstone 
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Open hammered necklace holding a brown smoky quartz at one end and a setting of emerald crystals Cast gold ring with varying sizes of gold granules 


Center: Rutilated quartz set in yellow gold ring 


Below: Interlocking wedding band and engage- 


Ancient Egyptian bead pendant on gold necklace Gold ring set with black opal and white pearl 
ment ring of yellow gold set with black jade 


TOM YEE 
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In Puerto Rico, where the santero is still working, is Don 
Zoile Cajigas Sotomajor, the great santos-maker of Aguado 


HE SANTERO of New Mexico was a 
long way from the dramatic Spanish 
medieval artists, but despite the crudity of 
his work, the intense emotion and expression 
of his wood-paintings and wood-carvings had 
and still have strong emotional appeal. Like 
so many art forms, the sanfos, saint-figures, 
evolved out of necessity. The Spanish colony 
of New Mexico was a thousand miles from 
the center of colonial Mexico. Transporta- 
tion was long and arduous. In a culture 
where every home had a patron saint, and 
every church represented a hierarchy of 
saints, religious figures were vitally impor- 
tant for the colony to flourish spiritually. 
The 


creation of ecclesiastical art. They had no 


Franciscan Fathers undertook the 
statues, but they did have the wood-cuts of 
saints and they proceeded to copy them. As 
new craftsmen-colonists arrived from Mex- 
ico, the padres surrendered the carving and 
painting of the saints to the community. 

The professional santero was not unlike 
the itinerant portrait painter or tin-worker 
of New England, moving from place to place 
marketing his work at missions and homes 
The amateur, inspired by his own creative 
and religious zeal, carved only those figures 
required by his own household. 

The saint-maker also did painting—on the 
retablo, a wooden panel. He required only 
gypsum to surface it, a brush made of yucca 
fiber, or perhaps only a chewed stick, and 
his limited range of paints made from min- 
erals and clay. Wood-cuts were his guide 
for subject matter and technique, but as he 
became more experienced, his own original. 
ity contributed to the retablos which closely 
resemble Byzantine ikons. 

The bulto, however, was carved in the 
round and then painted in the tradition of 
Spanish religious sculpture. The wood of the 


native cottonwood tree was usually used. It 
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SANTOS 
OF NEW 
MEXICO 


by Seon Manley 


carved easily without splintering with the 
limited tools available—chisels, small knives 
and gouges. Bultos were made in several 
parts assembled with dowels and glue and 
covered with a thin layer of gesso which was 
slightly modeled, then painted. Realism was 
conveyed with glass or mica for the eyes, a 
wig of human hair, a crown of tin. Lavish 
personal wardrobes for many of the bultos 
were supplied by the wives of the saint- 
makers, the cloth sometimes dipped in gesso 
and modeled as a substitute for carving. 
The saints portrayed were those most im- 
portant in the colony's religious calendar. 
Santa Barbara was one of the “Fourteen 
Helpers in Need,” especially privileged to 
intercede for those who required her help 
and protector against lightning and _ fire. 
Saint Isador, the personal patron of the 
farmer, was understandably depicted with 
great frequency in the agricultural commu- 
nity. “Saint Isador, hewn from tree, rest my 
soul and pray for me,” was one of the most 
popular litanies. Every home and every 
church required the representation of the 
Holy family. 
the “chili” 


santero who painted his carvings with spots 


Individual styles emerged 


similar to chili pods, the “dot and dash” 
painter and the “oriental” painter. They 
were anonymous, unschooled craftsmen who 
nonetheless contributed the spark of original- 
ity that fires the simplest of man’s expres- 
sions. 

As civilization made inroads into New 
Mexico, cheap prints and _plaster-of-paris 
statues replaced the demand for original 
work. By the time the American flag flew 
over the territory, the santero was no longer 
a necessary craftsman. He had flourished, 


perhaps, for about a hundred years. 


Seon Manley is a designer and art director 
who has made a study of folklore and crafts 
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Right: St. James (Santiago) 
was patron of all pilgrims. 


Left: Santa Barbara, one o/ 
Fourteen Helpers in Need, protected 
farmer from lightning and fire. 


Below: The Holy Family 


was the most popular bulto. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


DANISH FURNITURE January 2!-February 7 

by MARILYN HOFFMAN 

Hans Wegner, one of Denmark's most prominent furniture designers. 
recently surprised a group of Pratt Institute students telling them 
that it took six or seven years to design a chair. He meant his own 
famous “Classic” chair which the world acclaimed in 1949 but which 
he had begun work on seven years before. He first designed it for 
factory production. It was not so good. Six or seven designs and that 
many years later he decided the chair had to be hand crafted and he 
took it to his friend, cabinetmaker Johannes Hansen. Together they 
introduced it at the annual Danish cabinetmaker’s exhibition in 1949 
where it was an immediate success. Since then 9,000 of the Classic 
chairs have found their way from Hansen's small (now 25 skilled 
workers) workshop to all parts of the world. At the recent retrospec- 
tive exhibit of Wegner’s work at Georg Jensen, New York, this chair 
held its own against some 20 older and newer chairs on display. 

Hans Wegner was catapulted into the world-design picture in 1949 
through the auspices of a curious and unique alliance between Danish 
architect-designers and cabinetmakers. 

A wise counter-offensive against industrialism began in Denmark in 
the 1920's when the cabinetmakers realized what was happening in 
neighboring countries like Sweden and Germany where the machine 
had taken over and handcraftsmanship was fast losing out to cheap, 
mass-produced furniture. A few of these men, including Johannes Han. 
sen, Jakob Kjaer and Erhart Rasmussen, all of whom had workshops 
but no showrooms in which to show their work, decided for survival, 
to arrange an exhibition and make their appeal directly to the public. 
About two dozen cabinetmakers showed their work at this first 
exhibition in 1927. After that yearly competitions were instituted for 
which architects were invited to design furniture to be executed by 
the cabinetmakers. This competitive exhibition. which takes place 
Septembers during Scandinavian Design Cavalcade month, has grown 
in importance through the years as a showcase for experimental 
design, inspiring many architect-designers and their collaborating 
cabinetmakers to work in the direction of clean, functional furniture 

Unlike most American furniture designers, Hans Wegner is a 
skilled cabinetmaker himself, with a seven-year apprenticeship behin«d 
him. From an initial sketch, he fashions a one-tenth scale model in 
clay or pine. “In a small model,” he says, “you don’t see so many 
details, but you see the chair as a whole.” Next, he makes a one- 
fourth scale model which gets even closer scrutiny. Finally, he does 
a full-scale model in soft pine, working out all sculptural elements, 
adding a bit here, subtracting a bit there. “I don't know exactly what 
happens through all these processes.” he says, “but what finally 
emerges seems the most natural outcome for me at the time. 

“After I design and make a new chair, | take it home and sit in 
it a month. Then I know how to make any further alterations,” explains 
the designer. This practice is also the reason why his Copenhagen 
house where he lives with his wife and children wil! never be finished. 
Too much furniture is always either coming or going. 

Oak and teak are Wegner’s woods. Oak for its strength and char 
acter and because its open grain takes a dull oil finish; teak for its 
beauty and service. Wegner prefers to combine them—teak for flat 
areas like table tops, oak for legs and construction. 

“I like walnut very much but we cannot get it easily in Denmark.” 
admits Wegner. “I should like to make many things in walnut.” 

“The chair is the signature of the designer,” George Nelson once 
said. If that’s the case, Hans Wegner’s signature has many flourishes. 
He currently has 45 chair designs in production; he designs for eight 
Danish factories. Despite his popularity in recent years, he is seldom 
under pressure to “bring out something new.” New designs emerge 
in due time. Meanwhile, he enjoys bringing up to date and perfecting 
what he has already designed. 
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Valet chair, on 
which a man can 
hang his jacket 
and trousers 
when he retires, 
features a flip-up 
seat hinged at 
the front. This is 
an exhibition 
model in pine 
and teak; the 
production model 
is oak with a 
teak seat. 


Perfected in 
handmade _ mod- 
els, this chair is 
mass-produced in 
teak and oak 
with an ox hide 
seat; it is also 
made in native 
Danish beech and 
painted either 
black or red. 


Aided by a Dan- 
ish physiologist 
seeking the per- 
fect form to fit 
the human spine, 
Weaner devel- 
oped this swivel 
desk chair in 
chromed steel 
with an ox hide 
seat featuring a 
massive back 
made of three 
pieces of teak 
joined with tooth. 
like joints. At 
Georg Jensen in 


Vew York, $375. 
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Left: Hans Weg- 
ner’s famous 
“Classic” chair is 
oak with a cane 
seat and wrapped 
back. 


Right: So-called 
“*“Captain’s 
Chair” is an in- 
teresting produc- 
tion piece, since 
the reverse twists 
in the two rear 
vertical members 
give it the look 
of an arm chair 
at no more than 
the cost for a 
straight - back 
chair. 


Left: Looking 
like a cross be- 
tween a_ safari 
chair and a Mor. 
ris chair, this oak, 
and canvas piece 
was designed for 
the recent cabi- 
netmakers’ exhi 
bition in Copen 
hagen. 


Right: Alter the 
war, when Weg 
ner found him- 
sell with time on 
his hands, he de 
signed this steel 
and cotton cord 
lounge chair as 
an experiment 

but otherwise has 
stuck to wood. 


Left: Dining 
chair in teak 
with inlay of 
rosewood in the 
middle of the 
back: 


cane seat, 


Right: Folding 
and highly port- 
ble—chair of oak 
and cane. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY DESIGN December 17-February 18 

The Museum of Modern Art's mid-winter exhibition of more than 500 
“useful objects” from its own collection was New York's first show of 
its kind since the Museum stopped its annual Good Design shows in 
1955. The first half of the exhibition was a superb and flawlessly in- 
stalled retrospective of the (mainly Germanic) history of modern 
design. The second half of the show was a contemporary survey 
dominated by the machine art point of view in its choice of smoothly 
contoured chairs, household accessories and— machines. 

The objects were selected by Arthur Drexler, director of the Mu- 
seum’s Department of Architecture and Design and its associate 
curator, Greta Daniel who, far from crowding the big and elaborate 
area allotted them, put only two thirds of the Museum's 25-year 
agathering collection on display. 

The initial section of the four that made up the historical half of 
the show was devoted to examples of Art Nouveau (1893-1910), the 
first movement in the arts to break with 19th-century imitations of 
past styles. Its involved and convoluted organic lines penetrated every 
aspect of design, from picture frames to subway entrances— and the 
Museum raised a magnificent Paris Métro one in its garden for this 
exhibition. 

The second section illustrated the contributions of the Dutch move- 
ment known as de Stijl (1917-1928), which, reducing form to basic 
rectangles and replacing traditional symmetry with asymmetrical bal- 
ance, had such an influence on the genesis of the International style 
in architecture and 20th-century rectilinear design in general. Two 
chairs and a lamp illustrated de Stijl experimentation in hiding the 
actual manner of physical connection to make elements or objects 
attached to one another as if by magnetism appear to float in space. 

Much more interested in function were the Bauhaus designers, 
though their solutions were expressed in geometric forms influenced 
by de Stijl ideas. Making up this third section was work done at the 
Bauhaus (1919-1933) illustrating the German movement's interest in 
the contributions of the handerafts to industry and its emphasis on 
the integration of design with the machine age. Characteristic geomet- 
ric examples were a fruit bowl and vase by Josef Albers and weaving 
by his wife Anni. Dominating the Bauhaus display was Mies van der 
Rohe's famous chrome and leather chair designed for the German 
Pavilion at the 1929 Barcelona World's Fair. 

Most of the objects in the fourth section of the historical part of 
the exhibition, under the heading “Machine Art,” were first exhibited 
at the Museum in 1934 in a show called just that. These included 
laboratory vessels, coil springs, ball bearings—and a number of deco- 
rative objects related to these like ashtrays, vases and bowls. Said 
the Museum in pointing out the relationship of the completely func- 
tional machine to decorative design: “Painters, sculptors, architects 
and even craftsmen [sic] were influenced by these pure forms .. . 
When making objects intended to be beautiful in themselves, or in 
which utility is a secondary consideration, the craftsman is usually 
free to choose between geometric and non-geometric shapes. Western 
culture has traditionally held geometric shapes to have superior beauty 
because they call into play the rational mind. . .” 

Bearing out exactly this emphasis, the final major half of the show, 
devoted to objects made during the past two decades, stuck closely 
to the machine art point of view. 

“Handicrafts contribute less significantly to contemporary design,” 
said Drexler in his forward to the show, “but some examples are 
included because of high quality and in some cases their influence 
on the design of objects of mass production.” 

In point of fact and by our own count, fully one third of this 
final section—over 50 objects in wood, metal, ceramics and glass— 
had been made by hand either directly, as in the case of such studio 
craftsmen as the Natzlers, James Prestini, the Lindhs and Anni Al- 
bers, or indirectly as were those objects executed by artisans for such 
designer-craftsmen as Hans Wegner and Paolo Venini. That the per- 
centage of crafts was so high in an exhibition devoted to modern 
design was no surprise at all. c.B 
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Thoroughly 
representative o/ 
turn-of-the-century 
Art Nouveau is this 
silver jewel box, 

11” x 6" x 3%" high, 
set with a 
tremendous blue 
stone in its lid. 


Left 

Typical of Art 
Vouveau’s interest 
in organic form 
and texture is this 
group of ceramic 
vases, c. 1900, 

by Daum Freres, 
France. 

Center: Reflecting 
Dutch de Stijl 
preoccupation with 
asymmetrical 
balance of form is 
this small metal 
table lamp by 
Gerrit Rietveld. 
Right: Pyrex 
laboratory ware and 
a vase and glass 
illustrate the 
Vachine Art point 
of view. 


Symplicity and 
functional solutions 
expressed in 
geometric forms 
were precepts of 
the Bauhaus, as 
expressed in this 
wool, silk, cotton 
tapestry woven by 
Sharon-Stolzl. 

“Just as earlier 
machine forms 
contributed 

to the vocabulary of 
modern design, the 
non-geometric 
patterns of today’s 
electronic 
equipment (right) 
may contribute to a 
new design 
vocabulary,” predicts 
Director Drexler. 
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BRITISH SURVEY February 15-March 15 


British Artist Craftsmen, an exhibition which was organized in Eng- 
land, now at the Currier Gallery, Manchester, N.H., is a mélange of 
media, ranging from works of highest quality to trite restatements of 
the past. It is difficult to define this show. It is made up of archi- 
tectural maquettes and altar sculpture; bibles and bibelots, carpets, 
ceramics and copes; stained glass and silver, wall hangings and 
wooden bowls. 

Much of the emphasis is on religious art and in this respect the 
beautiful and impressive sculpture of Barbara Hepworth, “Cantate 
Domino,” finds its niche. Yet when it is seen in juxtaposition to a 
small, delicate blue stoneware dish by Estella Campavais, one becomes 
aware of the lack of cohesion which exists throughout the exhibition. 


According to Mrs. Norman Laski, who organized the show with Mrs. 
Doreen Field, the purpose is to “point out that British contemporary 
output in the field of craftsmanship is as exciting as that of the world’s 
acknowledged leaders, such as Scandinavia, Italy and the U.S.” The 
show will be circulated by the Smithsonian to museums and galleries 
in 12 cities of the U.S. and in Canada. 

Top names in the creative field are included in this exhibition. 
John Piper has designed very handsome stained glass windows. Tapes- 
tries have been made after the designs of Graham Sutherland and 
Louis Le Brocquy. Reg Butler has done a wind vane of bronze, brass 
and aluminum. There are several “Madonna and Child” sculptures 
by Henry Moore. 


Many names unknown in this country are also present. Peter Col- 
lingwood shows woven and knotted rugs of which “Tortoise Shell 
Grid” is the most original. The ceramics by such men as James Tower, 
Hans Coper and Waistel Cooper are, for the most part, simple forms 
with effective texture and color. Ian Auld has made some interesting 
stoneware bottles with an impressed design of colored enamel. 


In a short review it is impossible to encompass all the techniques 
to be seen. In general, the quality of craftsmanship is high but the 
selection of materials is often unsatisfactory. Mrs. Laski explained 
that it is difficult for the artisans to obtain the variety of dyes and 
textiles that are available in this country. When obtainable they are 
often prohibitively expensive. This may be so; but judging from this 
show, the British often make poor use of the color and fabrics that 
they have on hand. The harsh “Red, Green and Black” of the Suther- 
land tapestry lacks any subtlety. The choice of gold braid in Ann 
Bruce’s “Pink Chasuble” gives a gaudy effect. Nowhere in the needle- 
work does one find the richness of the Matisse vestments. The Henry 
Moore wall hangings, large “Reclining Figure” and “Two Standing 
Figures,” are printed on light, flimsy linen, giving the impression of a 
tablecloth. These would have been infinitely more effective woven so 
that the weight and texture of the material would have related to the 
massive shapes of the painting itself. 

On the whole this is an exhibition of individual works of high 
merit and inventiveness. Its weakness lies in its attempt to show all 
facets of the contemporary British artist-craftsmen instead of deciding 
on one direction and exploring this to its fullest extent. 

GLORIA FINN 


Wine pot by Ruth Dickworth in current British Artist-Crajftsmen show 
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Enameled sterling silver box by Mary Kretsinger 


MIDWEST ANNUAL February 3! 

The Midwest Designer-Craftsmen 1959 Exhibition at the Joslyn Mu- 
seum, Omaha, Neb., revealed the continuing trend in the midwest 
toward more conservative expression in contrast to both east and west 
coasts. The craftsmanship, however, continues to reach even higher 
standards and thy work is solid. Some 185 craftsmen from 15 states of 
the midwest entered 698 items, and from these the jury selected 209 
pieces by 99 craftsmen for the exhibition which will be circulated by 
the Smithsonian. 

Jurors for the exhibition were Trude Guermonprez, San Francisco 
weaver; John Prip, Massachusetts silversmith; Robert Turner, Alfred 
Station, N.Y., potter; Dr. John Blackwell, head of the art department, 
University of Omaha. The three craftsmen jurors attended the meeting 
of the MDC organization in Chicago following the jurying in Omaha 
and were able to give their direct criticisms and comments to the 
members. 

John Prip found a tendency for more enrichment and was impressed 
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Tree tapestry in wool and cotton by Claribel McDaniel 


Stoneware bowls by Alixandra and Warren MacKenzie 


with the quality of the workmanship, but suggested more experimenta- 
tion and use of more of the diverse metals available other than gold 
and silver. 

Trude Guermonprez noted that in the craftsman’s desire for origi- 
nality he revealed a tendency to make the “precious” piece as opposed 
to the easily produced. In the weaving she found a “different color 
world” than California. Colors were less vivid, more cool and subtle, 
generally darker in tone—a reflection of the midwest environment. 

The pottery was limited to “functional” to prevent overlapping with 
the museum's concurrent sculpture show. This is not the usual policy 
of the MDC and will not be repeated. It resulted in greater conserva- 
tism in the pottery entries than usual and eliminated some interesting 
and provocative work. Bob Turner thought the pottery this year, de- 
spite the emphasis on utilitarian, could have expressed more of a 
personal approach. There was too much similarity between all the 
pieces. He also criticized the limited color range. 

Don Beardsley, head of the exhibitions department at the Joslyn 


Award winning stoneware bottle by Marie Woo ee 
= 


Museum, said of the entries: “It is the job of the jury to decide which 
of the entries is something more than competent . . . on the other 
hand, the jury cannot accept a thing just because it is novel. It must 
spot such attempts and reject them. In a sense it is the jurors’ show. 
It becomes a statement they are making in the same way the designer 
is making a statement with his work. The jurors are saying, ‘With my 
fund of experience, knowledge, and taste these things are better than 
good.’ 

The jurors awarded three best in show awards of $75 each to: Anna 
Kang, Cleveland Institute of Art, flossa rug; Mary Kretsinger, Em- 
poria, Kans., silver box with enamel; Marie Woo, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
stoneware bottle. Special awards went to: Mary Balzer Buskirk, Madi- 
son, Wisc., woven space divider; Russell Dunbar, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
teak bowl; John Glick, Detroit, Mich., jewelry; Jean T. O'Hara, 
Cleveland, enameling on metal. —ROBERT ENGSTROM 


NEW YORK ANNUAL February 6-26 
The annual exhibition of the Artist-Craftsmen of New York, Inc., at 
the Cooper Union Museum for the Arts of Decoration covered a wide 
range of styles and media revealing the many directions and the 
vitality of craft output in the Empire State. 

From Yesterday To Tomorrow was the theme and works from the 
Cooper Union Museum collection of decorative arts, some of the best 
from the past, were contrasted with contemporary pieces in the same 
media to stress the timelessness of good art and design. 

A renewed interest in color and texture manifested itself throughout 
the show. Fabrics combined different types of weaves and yarns. Rugs 
were in varying depths. Glass, broken into chips, was not completely 
fused or wire and screen was embedded within clear, smooth glass. 
Even enamels reflected texture—an even black background spattered 
with white enamel beads depicted a landscape. A wall hanging com- 
bined crewel embroidery, appliquéd fabrics, crochet, couching and 
fishnet weave in abstract composition. Ceramists achieved surface 
interest by using heavily grogged clay, incised designs, and unstable 
glazes. The silversmiths were the only group immune to texture. Their 
work as a whole tended to be less experimental than that of the other 
craftsmen. 

Potters on the whole, revealed a tendency away from the conserva- 
tive, finely thrown pot working instead in a combination of methods. 
Many pieces employed both wheel and slab methods for unusual and 
provocative effects. These craftsmen were not striving for novelty or 
for shock appeal. Their work showed freedom of spirit and intelligent 
application of knowledge. Some of the stylized animals, wall plaques 
and jugs seemed involved in the sheer enjoyment of creation. 

The glass workers, who are growing in numbers, approached their 
medium in various techniques and for widely differing functions show- 
ing the many possibilities being explored. Colored glass was fused 
into decorative bird shapes; three dimensional panels employed glass 
fused on glass; bowls dramatized fluid rainbow patterns; modern 
stained glass panels utilized either colored glass or glass painting 
techniques. 

The exhibition depicted the artistry and discipline in good craft 
work and spotlighted the increasing maturity of crafts in America 


today. ELIZABETH COWAN 


Fused colored glass cock by Priscilla Porter in New York show 
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Above: jar by Ted Bielejeld; below: vase by Dean Mullavey 


TEN POTTERS February 3-February 20 
The ten potters of the Clay Art Center at Port Chester, N.Y., showing 
their work at the Greenwich House Pottery (New York City) demon- 
strated with fresh clarity some of the mainstreams in contemporary 
ceramics. The Clay Art Center, founded by the late Katherine Choy 
whose well-known work was included in the exhibition, provides a 
workshop for those who have completed their training in pottery and 
enables these artists to continue their work on a mature level. Although 
they work in a communal environment, each potter makes his state- 
ment with individual vitality that distinguishes his creative personality 
and its expression in clay—the solid bottle and vase forms finely in- 
tegrated with lyrical, subtle glazes of Dean Mullavey, an outstanding 
potter in any company; the tactile, encrusted, fired-earth impact of 
Ted Bielefeld’s imposing works; the quiet, supreme competence and 
elegance of Didier Journeaux; the demanding formal presence and 
spontaneous brushwork of Jeff Shlanger and Waltraud Wiemers; the 
carefully composed and exciting new forms, a combination of ancient 
Oriental and American concepts of Kien Koo Wang; the understated 
but stunning effect of Henry Okamoto’s perfect functional pottery in 
browns and blacks; the experimental, provocative elongated and bil- 
lowed vases of Viola Frey handled with admirable technical control; 
the eminently gracious shapes of Jenny Floch’s bowls; the evocative 
color of Trude Raben’s glazes and esthetic lucidity of forms. —n. s. 
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37 POTTERS January 20-31 
On two floors of Bonniers, one of New York's finest international craft 
shops, the work of 37 of the leading potters of Europe and the U.S. 
went on view and gave perspective to the diverse directions of pottery 
in the Western world. As outstanding as the individual work in this 
wide-ranging exhibition, was the remarkable installation itself: A few 
of the best examples of each potter were displayed on individual 
walnut shelves hung on knife-blade-type supports fitted in slotted 
channels on the walls. Each shelf had its own backing of waxed 
walnut; the whole installation, quickly and easily demountable, stores 


OHIO CERAMICS January 

Entries at the 11th Annual Ohio Ceramic and Sculpture Show at the 
Butler Institute of American Art in Youngstown, Ohio, indicated an 
increase of interest in experimental form in all media. 

Chaim Gross, New York sculptor and sole judge of the exhibit, 
selected 256 items from 419 submissions for the largest display of this 
kind ever held in Youngstown. Works included sculpture in many 
materials such as various woods, metals, stone; plastic, glass, ceramics, 
mosaics and pottery of many descriptions; colorful enamels on copper 
and steel including jewelry. 

Metal was more prominent this year, particularly in welded sculp- 
ture. More new shapes in pottery, some very complex, was the empha- 
tic concern of the ceramist. The enamelist this year experimented with 
larger and more creative shapes for trays and other vessels instead of 
limiting himself to the circular and rectangular. 

Over $750 was awarded to the following: sculpture—Anita Parks, 
Herbert Friedson, Dennis Dorogi, Hubert Hartman, Jr.; pottery— 
David Black, Henry Lin, Norman Shulman, Ann Van Kleeck, M. E. 
Goslee; jewelry—Ruth Erickson; enamels—Charles Bartley Jeffery, 
Elaine Cohen. 


Award-winning stoneware “Totem Pot” by David Black in Ohio show 
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flat. The light coffee-colored wood grain seemed the perfect unob- 
trusive complement to pottery forms and textures. Overhead lights 
picked out each exhibit, although along walls where several potters’ 
work appeared in a row, the displays were cleverly differentiated from 
one another by slightly lowering some shelves and raising others and 
by having some of the backgrounds recede further than others. The 
effect—more like 37 simultaneous one-man shows than the usual 
higgledy-piddledy group show—was a contiguous and handsomely 
homogeneous exhibit in which every potter's work was seen distinct 
from every other's. c. 


LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO by YOSHIKO UCHIDA 


The Legion of Honor’s magnificent exhibit Masterpieces of Korean 
Art gave San Franciscans an opportunity, last December, to see a re- 
markable collection of early Korean pottery. A contemporary potter 
obliged to face the challenge of having his work exhibited in a gallery 
adjacent to one filled with such masterpieces is faced with an uncom- 
monly severe handicap. It was to FRANK HAMILTON’S credit, how- 
ever, that his one-man show of some 63 pieces of stoneware stood up 
remarkably well under these difficult circumstances, December 6- 
January 4. 

His work showed a sure hand and complete control. There was no 
evidence of accidental effect, but only of very precise craftsmanship. 
His forms (leaning toward the traditional) were self-assured and of 
massive proportions, many of them solid and architectural in feeling. 
Hamilton began to work with clay in 1952 and there exists in many 
of his pieces an undercurrent of his earlier background in engineering. 

The exhibit included vases, bottles, bowls, and a number of covered 
jars with special interest in the built-up tower-like construction of 
the lids or in the multi-legged foot. Although some of the pieces were 
decorated with over-all patterns or sgrafitto, the majority simply 


Black stoneware bowl by Calijornia potter Frank Hamilton 
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displayed a skilled use of a large variety of glazes. Hamilton is at | 
present on the faculty of the California School of Fine Arts and also 
works at his studio in Belvedere. 

January-February brought visits to the Bay Area from CRAFT 
HORIZONS’ managing editor, Rose Slivka, and David Campbell, presi- 
dent of the ACC. Both brought fresh insight on the national craft 
picture and stimulated local craftsmen to respond to the tremendous | 
craft potential in California. As a featured speaker at the Oakland | 
Art Museum, Rose Slivka urged more one- and two-man shows at 
local galleries, and spoke of the need for a central exhibit area where 
the work of California’s widely scattered craftsmen might be seen | 
under a single roof. The latter is surely an exciting project to ponder 
and one that deserves some thought and early activity on the part of 
local craftsmen. 

David Campbell addressed a meeting of craftsmen held at the San | 
Francisco Museum of Art and sponsored by the Designer-Craftsmen | 
of California. He spoke of the development and aims of the ACC and 
particularly of its hope to have official regional representatives who | 
would serve as liaison between New York headquarters and local 
groups. He added that the ACC was striving to get craftsmen more | 
adequate representation in future international exhibits (a portable | 
crafts pavilion, perhaps, and a craftsman to travel with the exhibit). | 
He further discussed the need for exhibits of the Museum of Contem- 
porary Crafts in New York to travel throughout the country. “New 
York should be a collection point, not a stopping point,” he said. 

He cautioned designer-craftsmen against becoming an ingrown 
group. “Be careful you don’t keep talking to yourselves only,” he 
advised, pointing to the possibilities inherent in a broadbase member- 
ship organization which could draw vitality and stimulation from 
various people of the community outside the immediate craft field. 
This he felt was especially important when looking toward the organi- 
zation of a retail craft outlet which, he noted, could succeed only if 
solvent. Problems of establishing such a shop were discussed. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE LEAGUE Varch 4-April 5 

The usual high level performance in workmanship and design by the 
members of the 28-year old League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts 
was demonstrated again in their current exhibition at the Currier Gal- 
lery, Manchester, N.H. The jury, consisting of Louisa Dresser, curator 
of the Worcester Art Museum, architect John Carter, and John Hatch 
of the University of New Hampshire art department, took particular 
note of “the strength and maturity shown in the weaving skills” and | 
of the “interesting trend toward earthy, solid quality in the pottery.” | 
They furthermore praised the excellence of techniques in jewelry. | 
Charles Buckley, director of the Gallery, commenting on the experi- 
mental character of much of the work, declared, “. . . a lively tradi- 
tion of modern work now exists in our state. As one would expect, 
the forms created by present-day craftsmen reflect the character of 
our period, as indeed they must if they are to be valid, but the basic 
techniques and skills with which they have been brought into being 
are part of the heritage we have in New England of fine architecture, 
cabinetmaking, and silversmithing from the late 17th century to about 
1820. In bold and incessant experimentation today’s craftsman looks 
ahead, as one will discover in this exhibition, but he owes a debt to 
the high standards of his craft as it was practiced in the past.” 


Teapot, cream and sugar set by Nan Bangs McKinnell in League group 
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WATCH CRAFT HORIZONS FOR: 


An entire issue devoted to India 

An entire issue devoted to Japan 

An entire issue devoted to craftsmen successful in industry 
An entire issue devoted to the uses of crafts in interiors 
Articles on weaving and printing, ceramics and enameling, 
jewelry and metalworking, cabinetry and woodturning, and on 
many another subject of importance in the rapidly expanding 
area of contemporary crafts 

People interested in the arts ... whether artist-craftsmen or 


collectors of art and crafts ... simply cannot afford not to 
read and keep every single issue of CRAFT HORIZONS. 


THE “‘NILUS” 


Jack-type folding loom 
available in five different 
widths. 


Leclerc 


inc. 


L'ISLETVILLE 13 QUE. 


ENAMELING SUPPLIES 
for the 
TEACHER — STUDENT — CRAFTSMAN 


A nice selection of colors in ground and lump enamel 
Copper shapes, Trays and Sheet copper (18 or 20 gauge) 
SPECIAL KIT: 2 oz. of any 8 colors, ground enamel 

$5.00 plus 71¢ postage & insurance 


R. & B. ART-CRAFT CO. 


11019 K So. Vermont Ave. Los Angeles 44, Calif. 
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Ask for free 
catalogue. 
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Sewelry Joachersa 


Select Your Own 
Precious Stones 
Finest collections availeble sent on 30 day approve! 
\ Pay only for what you keep 
Expertly cut and lished, these beoutiful imported 
gems are perfect for rings, bracelets, pendants, ear 
rings, etc. Students will = experience in evaluating 
precious stone selection from these groups Available 


are assortments of selected groups, sizes and cuts of 
TOPAZ, GARNET, JADE, AMETHYST, ETC 


50¢ AND UP SEND TODAY! 


Importers of Precious Stones 


DEPT. A., POST OFFICE BOX 15, DETROIT 31, MICH. 


SILK—WOOL—RAYON 
LINEN—COTTON 
NOVELTY YARNS 


20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 
Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 
oz. tubes. 
3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, 
Mercerized Perle Cotton. 
8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp — 22 colors on ‘2 tb. tubes. 
2/20 Worsted on 2 ot. tubes — 36 colors. 
We have a complete assortment of yarns for home and com- 
mercial weaving. 
(Write for free samples) 
CONTESSA YARNS Dept. CH, Ridgefield, Connecticut 


for jewelers 
silversmiths 
and school workshops 


professional quality tools & supplies 


send for catalog #60—just off the press 


ALLCRAFT root & company, inc. 


15 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


MEXICO ARTS & CRAFTS 


13 day, personally escorted tours to exciting arts & crafts 
centers. Membership limited to small, congenial groups. 
Former tour members have come from many U.S. states, 
Hawaii, Canada, Evrope. An unforgettable vacation at sur- 
prisingly low cost. Write for free folders! 


@ june 13 
@ july 5 


Teenage Tour to Acapulco, Mexico City 
FLETCHER MARTIN Painting Workshop 

@ july 26 Arts & crafts tour to Oaxaca, Taxco, etc. 
@ August 16 Interior Design Seminar tour 

@ September 13° Mexican Architecture Seminar tour 


T. H. HEWITT, 2413 DRISCOLL ST., HOUSTON 19, TEX. 
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A silver tankard designed and executed by Elias Pelletreau (1726- 
1810), Long Island's (N.Y.) most distinguished colonial silversmith 
whose work was given comprehensive exhibition at the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum (N.Y) January 27-March 15. 


NORTHWEST GROUP March 8-April 8 

The Seventh Annual Northwest Craftsmen’s Exhibition at the Uni- 
versity of Washington Henry Gallery (Seattle, Wash.) included 157 
works in ceramics, jewelry, metalwork, enamels, handwoven textiles, 
decorated fabrics, leather work and dolls by 91 craftsmen from Alaska, 
British Columbia, Idaho, Montana, Oregon and Washington. 

Twenty-eight awards and honorable mentions were given for out 
standing entries. Marty and Bill Holm (Seattle) won the Washington 
Arts and Crafts Association Award with their leather and handwoven 
fabric handbag. This award was established to give recognition to a 
work that is well designed and well-made, that has considerable sales 
appeal, could be produced in quantity sufficient for retail selling and 
was suitable for distribution and sale through WACA affiliated shops. 

Three of the top prize awards, including one for outstanding design 
in all classes, the Henry Gallery's purchase prize and top ceramics 
award, went to George Roberts (Moscow, Idaho) for his stoneware 
slab-built vase. Other awards in ceramics went to George Nightingale 
(LaGrande), Merrill Grant (Seattle), Raymond Grimm (Portland). 
In jewelry awards went to: Sibyl Holbrook (Portland) and Ruth 
Pennington (Seattle). 

Winning entrants in the handwoven textile and clothing fabrics 
were: Marcella Mayer (Seattle), Solange Kowert (Portland). Jeanette 
Lund (Eugene, Ore.), Hope Munn ( Woo-linville, Wash.). George 
Federoff (Sitka, Alaska) won the prize award for his wooden bow! of 
African cherry with mastodon ivory bands. DOROTHY SORTOR 


| BOB STOCKSDALE February 8-March 4 


Beauty of form and technique emerge in the wood bowls and imple- 
ments of Bob Stocksdale ( Berkeley, Calif.) shown at the Long Beach 
Museum of Art, Calif. Using rare woods like Bubinga, Purple Heart, 
Black Walnut, Cherry, Rosewood, Zebra, Harewood, Stocksdale selects 
carefully for suitability in functional form. Simplicity and elegant 
flow of grain and color characterize these pieces. 
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This pair of silver candlesticks by Shirley Lege Carpenter of Dallas 
were included in her one-man show at the Philadelphia Art Alliance 
January 2-25. Both hollow ware and jewelry were on display including 


JOHN GLICK December 1-31 
A new personality to local ceramics was displayed in Gallery 4, De- 
troit, Mich., by youthful John Parker Glick. Previously known by his 
jewelry and enamels, Glick has now added to his list of media high- 


several prize-winning items jrom regional group exhibitions in Texas. | 


CRAFT WORKSHOP 


° design IN THE SMOKIES 
: PI BETA PHI 

* jewelry UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 

silk GRADUATE * UNDERGRADUATE 
screen NON-CREDIT 


enamel FULL SESSION—JUNE 15-JULY 21 
HALF SESSIONS—JUNE 15-JULY 1 
* weaving JULY 3-JULY 21 


* potte FOR FOLDER WRITE 
v Pi BETA PHI SCHOOL 
GATLINBURG, TENNESSEE 


* metalwork 


fired stoneware. His latest pieces are interesting in shape, quite large, | 


and use the clay body as well as the glaze to accent the shapes. In this 
group it was Glick’s intention to open up the forms, using cut-out 
sections of the side walls to expose interior surfaces and create an 
interplay of shapes. These pieces included multi-piece stack vases, 
high pedestal bowls and vases, and a group of unusual inverted top 
bottles. The installation of the show was in itself quite handsome, 
with many of the pots shown to their best advantage with flower and 
branch arrangements. ELLIOTT A. ZELDES 
Stoneware bottles 
with inverted necks 
by Glick 


CERAMICS +» METALCRAFTS 
WOODWORKING TEXTILES 


For the Designer-Craftsman, the Designer-Technician with 
Industry, and the Crafts Teacher and Administrator. A.A.S., 
B.F.A., M.F.A., and “Junior Year Abroad” programs. Dis- 
tinguished faculty, excellent equipment, professional envi- 
ronment. Summer Workshops. Accredited. Write for catalog. 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 


of the ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
65 Plymouth Ave. Si, Rochester 8, N.-Y. 


Thirtieth Annual Sessions 


PENLAND SCHOOL OF 
HANDICRAFTS 


Penland, North Carolina 


SPRING SESSION: March 16, 1959 to June 20, 1959. 


Continuous instruction in Hand Weaving, Pottery, Metalcrafts, and a 
number of Related Crafts. 
During this period, a student may enter at any time and register for 


long or short courses. 
Watch Spring unfold in the mountains and combine a vacation with 


Hlent craft training. 


THE REGISTRAR will send full information. 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Drawi Painti < Ip Cc 
traveling Cataleg. B.F.A. and 
B.S. in Ed. degrees granted by Tufts University 


e CERAMICS 
e JEWELRY 
GRAPHIC ARTS 
SILVERSMITHING 


RUSSELL T. SMITH 
Head of School 
230 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN GLASS SCREENS 
with Real Flowers and Butterflies 


You have seen these nature screens in cus- 
tom designed homes, offices and smart res- 
taurants. Now you can make them yourself 
with CASTOGLAS, for a fraction of their 
original cost. Use colorful leaves, flowers, 
grasses, shells, coins, unusual fabric, ribbon, 

paper nearly any decorative ma- 
terial your imagination suggests can be em- 

bedded. permanentiy in CASTOGLAS 


No Experience, No Equipment Needed 


The laminating process is so simple anyone 
can do it. CASTOGLAS hardens in 30 min- 
utes at room temperature. No heat or pres- 
sure or special equipment is needed to make 
articles of professional quality. The same 
process is also used to make distinctive 
placemats, bowls, trays, table-tops. It's fun, 
easy to do and inexpensive 


NEW HANDBOOK SHOWS YOU HOW 


Tep-flight ecraftemen like Alexander Bick, 
Derethy Thorne, Nancy Hutchings and ethers 
have written Ulustrated, step-by-step diree- 
tiens which show yeu hew te laminate dec- 
erative like these shown here, and 
many ether Fer your copy, send 5c 
te Dept. C-56. 


The CASTOLITE CO., Woodstock, III. 


JUST OUT! 


the latest 
76-page 


CRAFTOOLS 
CATALOG 


tools and equipment 
for the 
CREATIVE CRAFTS 
CERAMICS 
JEWELRY - METAL CRAFT 
GEM CUTTING 
GRAPHIC ARTS 
BOOKBINDING 
SCULPTURE 


SEND FOR IT NOW — 
IT’S FREE! 


CRAFTOOLS, INC. 


396 Broadway, New York City 13, Dept. CH 
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The above unusual Benin ivory carving has 
been purchased by the Brooklyn Museum's 
(New York) Primitive Arts Department and 
has just been put on public view. 

The piece is a sistrum or double bell, prob- 
ably hit with a stick for resonant sound, dating 
from the 16th century, the best period of Benin 
art. Its craftsmanship is singularly fine, doubt- 
less because it was made for the king and was 
one of his signs of prestige. The intricate carv- 
ing of the front of the larger bell depicts the 
king with his attendants. On the other side a 
smaller bell shows a human hand held in the 
mouth of a crocodile. The sistrum is 14 inches 
long and has been described by experts as “the 
gem of all the carved ivory work.” There are 
numerous metal sistrums that have come down 
from these Nigerian peoples, but extremely few 
ivory replicas of them are known. 

The royal sistrum was carried during cere- 
monies, and was used to designate prisoners 
for sacrifice. By the end of the 19th century. 
the human sacrifices involved with these royal 
ceremonies led to English interference, and a 
British regiment sent in 1896 to prevent the 
sacrificial rituals was massacred. Thereupon the 
notorious Punitive Expedition went to Benin 
and completely destroyed the ancient city; 
many valuable art objects were taken back to 
England. In this way the Museum's sistrum 
was brought to light, having been found buried 
in the royal compound along with the kings 
and their other prized possessions. 


AFRICAN WOOD February 18-May 9% 
Newly discovered examples of African wood 
sculpture—including the largest figure from 
that continent ever shown in the U.S. and an 
ancestor figure that may prove to be among the 
oldest examples of African wood carvings ever 
found—are seen in the exhibition Sculpture 
from Three African Tribes: Senufo, Baga and 
Dogon at the Museum of Primitive Art. It is 
devoted to the art of three tribes still living in 
the French Sudan and the new nation of 
Guinea in West Africa. 

Four “firespitter” masks from the Senufo, 
named because tinder was burned in them to 


frighten off witches, soul stealers and sorcerers, 
were saved from destruction when the Senufo 
temporarily overthrew their traditional religion 
several years ago. These masks, a combination 
of human and animal forms, have wide-open, 
sharp-toothed jaws. The four on view repre- 
sent a boar, a warthog and an antelope, a 
hyena and an unknown animal. They were 
worn in the ritual dances of the Korubla 
society when the wearer, blowing out smoke 
and flames, appeared to be breathing fire. 
Also from the Senufo is a rare, male-figured 
“rhythm-marker.” This is an ancestor figure 
with a heavy base said to have been used in 
dances of the men’s initiation society, called 
Lo. The figure was lifted by the arms and 
struck against the ground with a thumping 
sound to mark the rhythm of the dance. Since 
the few known rhythm-markers represent wo- 
men, this male figure is extremely unusual. 


Senujo firespitter mask 


TUCSON SHOW January I1-February 15 
Tucson Crafts '59, fifth annual sponsored by 
the Tucson, Arizona, Fine Arts Association, at 
the Art Center, was distinctly different in ap- 
proach from previous years. Its new title 
“Crafts as Art in Tuscon” gave the key, and 
was expressed by chairman C. Wendell Collins: 
“Former shows have done an admirable job 
of presenting crafts as used in the home, office, 
etc. This year we wish simply to present a 
small, very select group of craft objects chosen 
for their inherent beauty. Little attempt has 
been made to show you how or why crafts may 
be used. The hand-crafted article has a per- 
sonal beauty of its own and we feel that seeing 
them shown for their beauty alone will create 
the desire to own and use them.” 

Award winners were: ceramics — Philip 
Bellomo, Aldo Bondante, Rose and Erni Cabat, 
Maurice Grossman, Bebe and Dan Lotz; stitch- 
ery—Ruth Brown; metalwork—Pete Gorrell. 
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PRINTED TEXTILE DESIGN by Terence Conran, 
published by Studio Publications, Inc., New 
York. 95 pages, over 50 black and white photos 
and line cuts. $6.50. 

A mature book written for the professional by 
a young English designer, the book makes a 
plea for a higher quality design in printed 
fabrics—design which reflects the esthetic spirit 
of our era. “Young designers must realize that 
many manufacturers continue to print estab- 
lished designs in order to avoid the cost of new 
designs and that of engraving new rollers. It 
is beginning to be realized that this is a short 
sighted policy partly because these old designs 
can so easily be copied and offered .. . at far 
lower prices, and partly because there is now 
a more widespread interest in good design than 
at any time since the Industrial Revolution 
. .. The general public daily grows more dis- 
criminating. So it would appear the future of 
the textile industry must be in maintaining a 
high quality of workmanship and an outlook in 
design which is of the present age.” 

In addition to a basic discussion of the his- 
tory of the medium and techniques the author 
also suggests and illustrates sources of inspira- 
tion for the young designer to study. The most 

‘ valuable and engrossing part of the book, how- 

ever, is the spirited section that quotes some 
of the foremost designers of the world today 
on their approach to their work. It is worth 
reproducing in full Alexander Girard’s discus- 
sion of drapery and upholstery fabrics: “My 
approach to the design of fabrics, woven or 
printed, is to make available to the consumer 
a vocabulary of inter-related types. The types 
vary in weight, woven texture, printed ‘tex- 
ture,’ scale of pattern, yarn content and, of 
course, color. 

“Where patterns repeat I have made every 
effort to absorb the repeat in the pattern in 
such a way as to allow the pattern to ‘flow’ 
without obvious breaks or insistent repetition 
of motifs. 

“In draped fabrics, since all pattern is dis- 
torted by the folds, I have tried to conceive of 
patterns in their distorted state. This has led 
logically to the strict avoidance of any repre- 
sentational forms which I feel do not lend 
themselves to distortion. Also I have avoided 
realistic forms as they tend to create varying 
degrees of depth, thereby destroying the fabric 
surface. 

“In fabrics planned to be used flat, as in 
upholstery, I prefer plain, textured, or small- 
scale patterns. I feel that large-scale patterns 
tend to destroy the form of the upholstered 
unit. | am now experimenting with fabrics to 
be hung in tension, that is flat. Since the folds 
are eliminated, the design problem becomes 
quite different. 

“Fabric design is not easel painting or illus- 
trating. It has its own specific desirable quali- 
ties and limitations. In printed fabrics, the 
‘stacking of pictures’ or realistic centralized 
motifs I feel should be avoided. It is boring to 
be aware of endless pattern repeats, because 
the repetition of insistent forms destroys the 
unity of a draped fabric installation, and the 
repetition of a ‘picture,’ however good, dis- 
sipates the value of the single original. In 
other words, the design of a fabric must be 
an integral part of the fabric and not a super- 
ficial application. 

“Designs that are fresh, interesting and dif- 
ferent are not achieved if to be fresh, interest- 
ing and different is the prime objective. 

“Good design derives from the wish to do 


just that. The textiles of India are perhaps the 
best examples of this urge; the delight in, and 
understanding of, the problem that they reflect 
is so powerful that it needs no description. 

“I find that those of my designs which satis- 
fy me personally are the only ones worth 
producing. 

“Nothing is new, but personal interpretation 
can often be so. 

“The hope for good design lies in those de- 
signers who believe in what they do and who 
will only do what they believe . . . 

“Contrary to hearsay, it is possible to make 
a living that way.” 

The book is copiously illustrated with fine 
textile prints—historical examples, from both 
the East and West, modern textiles now in pro- 
duction, and experimental designs to stimulate 
the reader's imagination. The final valuable 
chapter presents the facts of business and the 
writer gives lucid advice on charges, contracts, 
presentation, timing, etc. 


7000 YEARS OF POTTERY AND PORCELAIN by 
Max Wykes-Joyce, published by Philosophical 
Library, New York, 276 pages, 85 black and 
white illustrations. $12.00. 
This book is not only a comprehensive survey 
of ceramics but is also the first to attempt a 
social history of a craft. The author writes 
about the people who used the wares and 
brings to life those potters who, by new 
methods and creative impetus, developed the 
art over the centuries. The period covered is 
5000 B.C. (the painted pottery of the Iranian 
plateau) to the 20th century and covers the 
ceramic histories of Egypt, Greece, the Orient, 
the Middle and Near East, Mexico, Peru and 
the U.S. Wykes-Joyce encompasses entertain- 
ingly a range of ceramic diversities, such as the 
urns and bowls of ancient Greece, the fertility 
goddess who first appears in the earliest Per- 
sian pottery, the figurines and ritual objects of 
Africa, the T’ang horses of China, the vast 
porcelain stoves made for Maria Therese’s 
Augarten Palais, Matisse’s painted wall tiles 
for the Dominican Chapel at Vence—relating 
each to its historical and geographical setting. 
The most interesting aspect of the book— 
although factually the most questionable—is 
the discussion of 20th-century ceramics. It is 
particularly significant that the author con- 
siders the U.S. to be “the modern headquarters 
of the artist-potter.” When, however, he goes 
on to say that “there were in 1950 more 
than 70,000 full-time studio potters in America 
who were throwing a large proportion of the 
domestic wares sold to the public there,” our 
faith in the author’s reliability is shaken. 
Wykes-Joyce, it should be noted, is an Eng- 
lish collector of pottery. While his point of 
view throughout the book is warmly personal 
and engaging, his research, at times, seems 
confused. For instance, Italian ceramics, the 
author holds, are most influenced by general 
designer-architects such as Gio Ponti of Rome 
and Fornasetti of Milan. This is challengeable. 
As for Sweden, the author maintains, the 
two major influences on modern Swedish de- 
sign and decoration have been “Matisse and 
glass manufacture. Many of Sweden's best de- 
signers work equally in glass and pottery— 
Edward Hald, first at Gustavsberg, later at 
the Orrefors glassworks; Vicke Lindstrand, 
who has moved in the opposite direction, from 
glass to porcelain. Matisse’s influence was 
manifested through the Svenska slojdforenin- 
gen, the Swedish Society of Arts and Crafts, 
the chief members of which—Hald, Wilhelm 


Kage and Arthur Percy—were all pupils of the | 


French painter . . 


Here is an easy way that you 
can earn extra-money—it’s fun 
and costs you so little to try. 


Start to-day! 
Buy yourself a set of 


AMAZING 


PHOTO OIL COLORS 
IN PENCILS & TUBES 


Inside each set, you will find all 
you need to learn how to color 
hotos in minutes and 
w to go about earning money. 


At photo dealers everywhere or write to: 


| JOHN G. MARSHALL MFG. CO. INC. 
Dept. CH3 167 Werth Sth Street, Breokiye 11, 
Please send me FREE Coloring Brochure 


0 1 bex of Photo-Oil Color Pencils at $4.75 
o1 to Set of Photo-Oil Colors ot 


$3. 
“Photo-Oil Coloring for Fun or Profit’’-$3.95 
(a professional book ) 
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in the 


OLD DAYS 


printing was somehow managed 


on this delightful press. 
TODAY 


at Western 
you will find 
modern and complete 
facilities 
including typography. 
printing, binding. 
electrotyping, plastic plates, 
mats and stereotyping 
under one roof. 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


printers of CRAFT HORIZONS 


eall A. L. Ramsay, manager. at MU 9-4700 or write 310 E 
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On the other hand, French pottery for which 
Wykes-Joyce has unbounded enthusiasm is an- 
other situation and the thesis bears examina- 
tion: “The future of French pottery,” he 
declares, “is in truth with the painters. It is in 
the tradition; for was not Renoir’s first em- 
ployment that of a decorator in a Paris pottery? 
(which may well account for the curious colours 
of his subsequent painter's palette). For the 
Paris firm of Marin, van Dongen paints stylised 
flowers in natural colours, on a rayed and 
fluted gold ground; the Greek deities in black 
on white; bronze, and golden, and pheasant: 
and phoenix-coloured birds on ivory porcelain. 

“In Henri Matisse, France has found the 
ultimate in the ecclesiastical uses of modern 
art, in the Dominican Chapel at Vence, a crea- 
tion in which ceramics play an important part. 
Making the formal gift of the chapel to the 
Bishop of Nice, in whose see the chapel is 
| situated, Matisse wrote, ‘I have worked at the 
chapel carefully and exclusively for four years. 
but it is the product of my whole life as an 
artist. Despite its imperfections, | consider it 
my greatest achievement.’ The only [sic] adorn- 
ment in this austere and magnificent work. 
Matisse’s chef d’oeuvre, is three tiled panels, 
| painted with an oriental economy of line, in 
black, with the Virgin, St. Dominic, and the 
Stations of the Cress. 

“Finally, there is in French ceramics the 
greatest force in contemporary painting —Picas 
so. It was in 1946, while on holiday at Val 
lauris, on the Mediterranean coast of France. 
that Picasso first met Georges and Suzanne 
Ramié of the Poterie Madoura. He saw how 
| pots were thrown, baked, decorated, glaze:|. 
| baked again: he essayed a simple throwing 
himself: he went away. The next summer he 
| returned, full of ceramic ideas. In general, he 
does not shape the plate, the dish, the pitcher. 
the bowl, himself; but, having in mind a cer- 
tain decoration, he arranges shape, size, anid 
material with the Ramiés, who make the piece 
to his requirements, and then decorates it ac- 
cording to his preconceived intentions. Equally 
often, he works in the other way; the potters 
arranging the shapes, Picasso decorating a 
cording to what the shapes suggest.” 

In England while the reputation for fine con 
temporary ceramics is in the hands of the 
studio potters the distinction between them 
and the commercial potters today is “wholly 
false,” says the author, for all the large fac- 
tories in England employ artist-potters. The 
difference is that many, such as Bernard Leach. 
prefer to work on a free-lance basis. 

While we may take issue with the writer 
that the main contribution of Denmark, Fin- 
land and Germany to modern ceramics is in 
the technical and production areas, we cannot 
help but admire the exercise of his personal 
taste throughout his discussion of 20th-century 
ceramics—a personal taste based on a genuine 
love of pottery. 


AMERICAN FOLK ART by Ellen S. Sabine, 
published by D. Van Nostrand Co., Princeton, 
N.J. $6.95. 

Fully researched designs and step-by-step 
techniques for decorating household articles 
and furniture with traditional patterns of 
| American folk art are offered to hobbyists in 
| this area of leisure-time activity. The book is 
copiously illustrated in color and black and 
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for the 


ceramist 


the artist-potter 
Unique glazes, originally developed for personal 
use by an int i prize 9 ist 
. . . Glazes never before released for sale. . . 


sample collection $1.00 brochure on request 
THIXOGEL GLAZE PRODUCTS 


117 RAWLINSON RD. 
ROCHESTER 17, N. Y. 


—12 Rare Jungle— 
BUTTERFLIES 


A dozen vivid butterflies from i 
tropical jungles, ready to mount 100 
or to use in handcrafts, deco- 
rating, etc. Fascinating for na- 
and students of all 
ages. Beautiful specimens up to P 
3” across. Processed to lie flat. 

Six sets, $5.00 


12 All Different, only $1 Postpaid 
CONRAD HOUSSE P.O. Box 514 


ESTWOOD, NEW JERSEY somes 


ART NEEDLEWORK MATERIALS 
British Imports 
Evenweave linens for Cross Stiteh. Drawn Fabrics, 
Twills, Crewel wool, Pure Embroidery silk and floss, 
Tapestry Kits, Tramé Tapestry Pieces, instruction books 
(Counted Thread embroidery, Cross Stiteh, Jacobean 
Embroidery, Crochet, Tatting, Quilting, Needlework, 
Smocking. Assissi, ete.), Linenthreads, Transfers . . . 
information and samples to 
JOAN TOGGITT 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Send 25¢ for handling charges. 


Coramics 
A Complete Line of Materials and Equipment 

SPECIAL PREPARED CLAY BODIES 

We hove ded ovr busi to mix all cloy 
bodies: to include varied colors, for slip casting, 
throwing and sculpture. From cone #010 to cone 
#8. (Art wore — stone wore.) Write for our special 


clay sheet. OUR AIM IS QUALITY. 
Jack D. Wolfe Co., inc., 62 Horatio St., 14, WA 4-1176 


WOODWORKERS! 


Brand new 145th Anniversary Edition of Constantine's 
Manual for (raftsmen—130 pages, many in full color 
Complete selection of rare and fancy imported and domestic 
woods, veneers inlays carvings mouldings hard-to-get 


items, hardware, upholstery supplies, plans, patterns and 
Do-It-Yourself Information. Send 50¢€ (refunded on first 
order) for this big catalog and reference guide 

ALBERT CONSTANTINE & SON, INC. 
2050 Eastchester Rd., Dept. C-2, New York 61, N. Y. 


FREE SAMPLE 
Why i homespun when we've made it since 
1821? Naturol no-dye white, beige and grey in 
3- and 4-ply Harmony type rug yarns. Used by 
MODERN designers, hookers and weavers. Also 
braiding oan weoving strips. 
Mill Prices. 
BARTLETT YARN MILLS, BOX C, HARMONY, MAINE 


© The quarterly with something for every 
handweaver. 

¢ Join the thousands who read & re-read 
every issue. 

© Write for brochure and prices of back is- 
sues. 


lyr. $4 2 yrs.$7.50 3yrs.$10 5 yrs. $15 
Canadian postage 50c, Pan American & Foreign $1 yr. extra. 


Handweaver & Craftsman 
246 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1 * ORegon 9-2748 


ANCHOR MANUAL OF NEEDLEWORK pub- 
lished by Charles T. Branford Co., Mass., 499 
pages, over 1000 illustrations. $11.75. 

This is one of the most valuable handbooks on 
needlework techniques to be published in re- 
cent years. Every aspect of the craft is included: 
embroidery, sewing, knitting, crochet, netting 
and lace with methods also given for finishing, 
washing and pressing. There is, in addition, a 
fascinating chapter on Italian regional em- 
broidery describing and illustrating a whole 
range of techniques which have hitherto been 
virtually unknown outside of Italy. Throughout 
the book, clear working instructions are given 
but the greatest value lies in the illustrations. 
These number over a thousand and include 
pictures of old and modern works, a series of 
excellent close-ups and diagrams enabling the 
needlewoman to follow even the most com- 
plicated stitches and processes, For example, 
the chapter “Embroidery on Net and Tulle” 
presents 52 close-up photos progressing from 
simple patterns to extremely complicated ones. 
This arrangement, which is followed in each 
section, makes the book an excellent reference 
work for both beginner as well as advanced 
student. 


THE HAND DECORATION OF FABRICS by Fran- 
cis J. Kafka, published by McKnight & Mce- 
Knight, Bloomington, Til. 196 pages, 357 illus- 
trations. $5.00. 

Written in a simple, down-to-earth language 
and amply illustrated with step-by-step photos, 
this book covers stenciling, batik, silk screen 
printing, linoleum block printing, tie dyeing, 
free-hand painting, and novelty decoration. 
Each chapter presents a different method of 
application, and includes a historical back- 
ground of that particular method. 


MACHINE WOODWORKING by Robert EF. 
Smith published by McKnight & McKnight, 
Bloomington, Ill, 1958. 202 pages, $3.60. 

This book covers in simple text and logical 
pictorial sequence the operation of power 
woodworking equipment and the sharpening of 
tools. The 356 illustrations show operations 
and machine parts, and give the beginner an 
understanding of the uses of equipment. 


NEW CRAFT magazine published in Manila by 
the Philippine Crafts Board, THE PHILIPPINE 
CRAFTSMEN, edited by Leon Gatmaytan, is a 
welcome addition to our international coterie 
which includes in addition to U.S. craft 
magazines: Italy's pomus; Sweden's rorM and 
her KONTUR; Denmark's DANSK KUNST HAAND 
WAERK; Norway's Bponytt; Germany's 
UND SILBER; Japan’s INDUSTRIAL ART NEWS: 
England’s poTTERY QUARTERLY and her brand 
new wonderful-sounding CRAFTS REVIEW: Swit 
zerland’s werk and her HEIMATWERK. 


AMIGOS DE GAUDI-USA has been established 
at Columbia University to meet the growing 
demand for information about the career of 
the Spanish architect Antoni Gaudi (crart 
Horizons, December 1957). The archive has 
a considerable library on him which it plans 
to enlarge with photostatic material from 
Spain. Address requests for information or 
material from the archive to Prof. George 
Collins, Dept. of Fine Arts and Archeology, 
Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. 


The Last Word in 
Handweaving Yarns 


by 


TROY YARN 
& TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


continues to meet the demands 
of discriminating weavers, guilds, 
schools and shops with its collec- 
tion of the most unusual in yarns. 


Send only 25¢ for initial samples, All 
other samples sent free of charge. 


TROY YARN & TEXTILE CO. 
603 Mineral Spring Avenue 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


SKUTT & SON Introduce 


THE QUALITY WHEEL 


You've Been Waiting for . . ! 


VARIABLE-SPEED ELECTRIC 
@ POWERFUL, VIBRATIONLESS 
@ MOST RUGGED & TROUBLE-FREE 
Two Years of field testing 
insure you delightful new $1 92 
freedom from mechanics. 
Permanently lubricated, 
mudproof, etc. 
Write for Fact Sheet, Free Trial Offer 


«Lon 


Box 202C OLYMPIA, WASH. 
(Manufacturers of Skutt Electric Kilns) 


What’s Your Interest? 
ALL-CRAFTS “SUPER-MART" 


CATALOG — 102 Big Pages | 
| 
| 


Prompt service on every craft need. Leathercroft, 
Metalcrafts, Enomeling, Woodenwore, Mosaic Tile, 
Ceramics, Art Supplies, many others. Since 1910. 
Write for free catalog today. Dept. H. 

SAX BROS., Inc., 1111 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


DIP GLAZE WITH NEW 
PLASTIC SPIDERS 
Finger tip control 
LEAVES ONLY PIN 
POINT MARKS 


Box of 4 for $1.00 Postpaid 
Taylor Ceramic Specialties 
Box 99 — Mt. Carmel, Conn. 


SEELEY’S CERAMIC SERVICE 


Let us help you with your ceramic 
needs. We have a complete line of school 
supplies and equipment: slips, clays, 
colors, kilns, wheels, tools, brushes, 
sprayers, pens, and books. Large illus- 
trated catalogue free to schools and 
ceramic teachers. 25¢ to others. 


7 ELM STREET, ONEONTA, NEW YORK 


SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES OF QUALITY 
For Schools & Craftsmen at Moderate Prices 


WM. A. MERCER & CO., INC. 
665 Fifth Ave., New York 


Yeors of Deperdoble Service 


WOOD-—STONE 
Carving Tools — Rifflers — Rasps 
Imported Finest Quality 
Send for Brochure C 
Alexander's Sculptural Supply 


117 East 39th St, New York 16, N. 


C. W. SOMERS & CO. 
Tools, Findings, Metal and Gem Stones for 
Silver and Gold Jewelry Making 
Supplies 


387 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 8, MASS. 


Distributor for Handy & Herman 


Assorted EBONY Cotofts 
blocks—slabs—natural log cords—etc. 
10 tbs. $8.50—5 Ibs. $5.00 
includes postage—ins.—tax—no C.0.D.s 


Free catalog of 
FINE SCULPTURE TOOLS & MATERIALS 


SCULPTURE ASSOCIATES 
101 St. Marks PI. N.Y. 9, N.Y. 


SHUTTLE. CRAFT 

The practical, monthly i 
Semple Copy 75¢ 

MISS MARY E. BLACK MISS JOYCE CHOWN | 


Shuttle Craft Guild, Bedford, Nova Scotia, Canada 


PRODUCT NEWS. THE BROOKFIELD CRAFT CENTER 


on the Bernz-O-Matic Torch Kit finds the tank 
with its assorted tips (pencil burner, utility 
burner, soldering tip) “excellent for the hob- 
byist but not recommended for the jewelry 
craftsman who is going to work seriously.” 
Only the pencil tip is suitable for jewelery 
facture; and that was somewhat too big for 
the finest work, the other tips were too large, 
but should be fine for soldering and annealing 
hollow and flatware and any other types of 
larger-scale metalwork, Miss Brynner reports. 


CALIPER for direct reading with a 0 to 4-inch 
scale is dandy for quick measurements of irreg- 
ular shapes, like the thickness of a ceramic 
pot. Opens with a simple squeeze and its 
spring gently closes over the work for an 
instant reading. Made to work with one hand, 
it will measure thicknesses up to 3” in from 
the edge and a set screw locks it at any posi- 
tion on the scale so it can be used as a gauge. 
Price: $2.45 postpaid from Drumeliff Co.. 
Towson 4, Md. 


DUAL HEAT soldering gun by Weller Electric 
(601 Stone's Crossing Rd., Easton, Pa.) has 
come on the market. With trigger control that 
switches instantly to high heat at 125 watts or 
low heat at 90 watts, the gun sells for $7.95, 
has a built-in spotlight. 


| NEW BRAYER’S roller is made of soft rubber 
%” thick, an improvement over the usual thin | 


rubber, semi-hard roller. The pins which hold 
the roller of the new Sax Brayer in place will 
not loosen. Comes in two sizes, 5” and 2”, and 
if not available locally can be ordered direct 
from Saxcrafts, 1111 N. 3rd St., 


Milwaukee. 


| PRODUCT REPORT by jeweler Irena Brynner | 


Brookfield, Connecticut 


GEORGE WELLS, Rugmoking 
PETER OSTUNI, Enamels 
KATHE BERL, Enamels 
ALBERT JACOBSON, Ceramics 
ROBERTA LEBER, Ceramics 
FRANCES FELTEN, Pewter 
HAROLD PRIDE, Silver 
BERTA FREY, Weaving 
JANET DOUB ERICKSON, Printed Fabrics 


BROCHURE SENT ON REQUEST 


sum MMER ART CLASSES IN 
THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
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ALLIED ARTS 


BX476 LA CONNER, WASHINGTON 
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CRAFT 
STUDENTS 
LEAGUE 
YWCA 


840 Bth Av. 
ot Sist N.Y. 


Visit att Students Gal- 


Circle 6-3700 


Institute of Art 


TRAINING 


catalogue 


EAST BLVD. 
AND 6, OHIO 


iversity of Alberta 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


27th Annual Session June 22 to September 12 
AN OUTSTANDING HANDICRAFTS PROGRAM 
Including six-week Weaving and Ceramics courses 
Two ten-day Weavers’ Workshops Well qualifie 
instructors. Excellent facilities and accommodation 
Other courses in: Music, Ballet, Drama, Painting 
Writing. Photography. Modern Languages 
for further particulars write 

Director, Banff Schoo! of Fine Arts 

Alberta, Canada 


Courses for students of weav- 
ing, ceramics, metalsmithing, 
design, painting, seulpture, 
and for graduates in architec - 
ture. Degrees offered: B.F.A.. 
M.F.A.. and M.Arch. Fall 
term begins September 
1959. Send for Catalogue. 


CRANBROOK 
ACADEMY OF ART 


151 ACADEMY ROAD, 
BLOOMFIELD MICH. 


ITALY 
positano art workshop 


On The Mediterranean—Neor Amalfi and Capri 
Year round courses. Pointing, mosaics, sculpture, 
Art History. Distinguished staff, individual instruc- 
tion. $55-$75 weekly including residence with 
meals in modern pensions or superior hotels. Write: 
POSITANO ART WORKSHOP 
238 EAST 23 STREET, N. Y. 10 Tel. MU 4-4969 
Assistance with Trans-Atlontic transportation 


AUSTRIA— 


ly ill ted 
PINGUIN. VERLAG BOOKS 
= 
Art « Scenery « Costumes « People and Culture « 
and the 


Spine Flowers . Beautiful Tyrol « Salzburg 
Saizkammergut « Music and Theatre « Celendars © ote 


For brochure write: 
Joan Toggitt, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
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CRAFTSMEN’S MARKET PLACE 


The charge for classified advertisements is 30 cents a word, payable in advance. Deadline is tenth of month preceding issue. 


ARTS & CRAFTS 


ANYONE, YES ANYONE, can make fascinating, 
valuable caged-gem jewelry. No soldering, no 
extra tools, no skill needed. Begin at once, 
work anywhere, your first piece guaranteed a 
thrilling success. Beginners caged-gem jewelry 
kit. #1A contains 2 pairs of imported jewelry 
pliers, 3 glittering rough gems, 5 ft. silver wire, 
1% ft. chain, clasps, earring attachments—all 
sterling. Everything for pendant and earrings 
with some left over. Instructions. Entire kit only 
$5.00. Fascinating catalogue of semi-precious 
stones, exotic woods, curiosa, jewelry supplies, 
free with your order (or 25¢ separately). Sam 
Kramer, 29 W. 8th Street, New York City 11. 


BOOKS 


BOOKS FOR THE WEAVER. Send for free cat- 
alog, listing over 180 weaving books from ail 
over the world. CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SER- 
VICE, COAST RT., MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA. 


FREE Catalog of Fine Art and Craft Books of 
all countries. Many Bargains. Any book, new 
and ouvt-ot-print supptied, send your Order 
Today, Prompt Service. Artcraft, Baldwin, 
Maryland. 


OUT OF PRINT, specialty, rare books located 
and sold. L. Ginsberg—Books, Box 1502, Peters- 
burg, Virginia. 


DIMENSION OF DESIGN: This valuable book 
was edited from the taped transcripts of the 
Second Annual Conference of American Crafts- 
men held at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin in June 
1958. It is an essential reference for those 
who wish to know about the creative, social 
and economic problems of the craftsman today. 
To complete your Conference series, there are 
also some copies still available of ASILOMAR, 
the record of the First Annual Conference of 
American Craftsmen held in California in 1957. 
Price each: $3.50. To ACC members: $2.75. 
Write: American Craftsmen’s Council, 29 W. 
53 Street, N. Y. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BUY WHOLESALE! 100,000 Nationally Adver- 
tised Products. Appliances, Cameras, Sporting 
Goods, Housewares, Watches, Typewriters, 
Tools, Clothing, etc. Discounts to 80%. Buy-Rite, 
Box 258, Hawthorne 159, New Jersey. 


NATURAL MOLDING RUBBER. Extra thick. Free 
sample. Flock, Tinsel. W. Wooley, 115-R Donald, 
Peoria, Ilinois. 


When figuring number of words be sure to include name and address. For example, A. B. Smith is three words. Minimum ad 15 words. 


CRAFTS WANTED 


CRAFTSMEN: New Gift Shop interested in well 
made craft prod d 


cts, any ium, on consig 
ment. 25% commission. Write or send to The 
Jeweled Palm—2516 North Federal Highway— 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


CRAFT VACATIONS 


HAVE FUN IN FLORIDA while studying Arts 
and Crafts at the Colony Beach Club Studios. 
Classes in Painting, Pottery, Mosaics, Ceramics, 
Enameling, and related crafts with famous Sar- 
asota artists. Privacy, Relaxation, Individual 
Beach Homes with Full Hotel Service, Beautiful 
White Sand Beach on the Gulf, Swimming 
— Golf, Tennis, Fishing. Completely Air- 
ditioned, Longboat Key has wonderful Sum- 
mer weather, with low seasonal rates. For 
literature, write The Fields, Colony Beach Club 
Resort, Longboat Key, Sarasota, Florida. 


ENAMELING 


ENAMELS for Copper Ware and Jewelry and 
Supplies. Write: Thomas C. Thompson Co., 
Highland Park, illinois. 


Power driven, German-made enamel or cer- 
amic GLAZE GRINDER. Unused. $120.00 D. 
Frazier, 20 Cypress, Wichita, Kansas. 


FOR RENT 


BARN STUDIO For Rent * with or without 
looms. E. Crowley, 187 Main Street. Haverhill, 
Mass. 


FOR SALE 


PLOTTING SHEETS, MOSAICS, HOUSE PLANS, 
GRAPHS 17 x 22, Ruled 4, Ten mailed $2.00. 
Huston’s Art-Craft, 778 Broadway, Kingston, 
N. Y. 


HAND WEAVERS 


Natural white, brown and black RAW WOOL 
for weavers spinning own wool at $1.60 pound 
postpaid. White and _grey- ‘brown MOHAIR at 
$1.25 pound post two pound 
Los Artesanos de Lona, las Vegas, New Mex- 
ico. 


CERAMICS 


Wanted: an ELECTRIC KILN—15 inch—POT.- 
TER’S WHEEL—Nadya Kostyshak Goldsmith, 
Hardwick, Vermont. 


HOBBY KILNS. , Roger Electric Hobby Kilns, for 
ceramic, enameling, etc. No better kiln made. 
All sizes. Manufactured by W. H. Fairchild, 
712 Center St., Freeland, Pa. 


CHAIR 
CHAIR CANE SEATING MATERIALS. Genuine 
Flagg Rus. Ash Splints. Reeds for chairs and 
baskets. Machine cane webbing for chairs with 
groove only. Cane instructions, catalogue, 
samples, 35¢. Complete Seat Weaving Book 
$1.15. Fogorty, Dept. F, Troy, N. Y. 


SPECIAL on heddles and reeds for craftsmen 
making their own looms. Estate of Nellie 
Sargent Johnson, 12489 Mendota Ave., Detroit 
4, Mich. 


Floor loom PLANS $2.50; Tapestry loom plans 
$2.50; Braiding Rugs $1.50. Stevens Press, Box 
133, Exeter, New Hamp. 


DYEING OF YARN. Small quantities to your 
color. Baraket. 157 E. 28 Street, New York, 
N. Y. 


INDIAN RELICS 


2 PREHISTORIC INDIAN WAR ARROWHEADS 
scalping knife, flint thunderbird $3.00. Catalog 
free. Arrowhead, Glenwood, Arkansas. 


JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 


SUEDE JEWELRY MADE EASILY from Kits. Send 
for FREE Details. CHEGWIDDEN, Box 182-C, 
Dover, New Jersey. 


Exciting Consig t — Selection of semi-pre- 
cious stones for teachers, at bargain prices. 
Buy only what you like. One-price, streamlined 
method eliminates ali fuss, bother and book- 
keeping. 150 assorted, genuine, colorful, ex- 
cellent, handcut h table-cuts, cushions, 
etc. (Worth $2. to $5.) for only $1. each. 
Smaller stones too, at $1. pr. You'll be amazed 
and delighted. We ask only that you guarantee 
$10. in purchases and return consignment in 
2 weeks. Non-teachers write for consignments 
too, but include $25. (refundable) deposit. 
Hurry, send for your selection now. Sam 
Kramer, 29 West 8th St., New York 11, N. Y. 


MAGAZINES 


MONTHLY, STEP-BY-STEP lesson projects for the 
ceramist, enameler, china painter. 1 year, 
$3.00; 2 years, $5.00. Arts & Crafts Monthly, 
Box 4011 Strathmoor Station, Detroit, Michigan. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Catalogue containing DENTAL TOOLS and 
small motors, drills and polishing materials. 
Send 25¢. Refund with your first order. LIN- 
COLN DENTAL SUPPLY CO., 920 Walnut St., 
Phila. 7, Pa. 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY—Over 150 Plans, $1. 
Catlin, 68 North Ellsworth, San Mateo 13, 
California. 


MOSAICS 


150 assorted '2” porcelain TILES plus beauti- 
fully illustrated Mosaic craft guide; all for $1 
Postpaid. Creative Merchandisers, 1821 Fourth 
Street, San Rafael, California. 


LEATHERCRAFT 


LEATHER, Imported and Domestic for Book- 
binding, gloving, tooling. 40-Page Catalog of 
Supplies and Accessories 25¢. Leather Art, Box 
1255, Dept. G7, Huntington Park, Calif. 


PLASTICS 


NEW LIQUID CASTING PLASTIC, clear, col- 
ors. Embed real flowers, coins, photos. New 
manual shows fine things you can make and 
sell. Send 25¢. Castolite Co., Dept. C-115, 
Woodstock, Illinois. 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


OPENINGS FOR CRAFTSMEN instructing weav- 
ing, photography, woodworking, industrial arts. 
Creative New England summer youth project. 
Box 1149, Pittsfield, Mass. 


CRAFT CONSULTANT = Required for Soskat- 
chewan Arts Board. Weaving Specialist and 
Allied Crafts. Further particulars from execu- 
tive-Secretary, Saskatchewan Arts Board, 1150 
Rose Street, Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada. 
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For further information write to: 


BEREA COLLEGE, BERE ERTUCKY | 
Director of Admissions, Berea College, Berea, tons 


HAYSTACK 


9th Summer Session 
June 29 to August 31 
Three 3-week Sessions 

College Credit or Non Credit 


WEAVING 
Jack Lenor Larsen 
Ted Hallman 
Marie Howell 


CERAMICS 
Kenneth Quick 
Svea Kline 
Hui Ka Kwong 


GRAPHICS 
Julio Acuna 
Paul Shaub 
James A. Howell 


WOOD DESIGN 


William J. Brown 


Brochure Available 


Address: 
Haystack Mountain School Of Crafts 
Liberty, Maine 


UTAH STATE UNIVERSITY 
LOGAN, UTAH 

National Summer School 
introduces its 


METALSMITHING WORKSHOP 


for the creation of 


HOLLOWARE 


FLATWARE 
and 
JEWELRY 


With Classes Under the Direction of 


DONALD B. WRIGHT 
Metalsmith 


At the New and Complete Studio Facilities on the 
University Campus at Logan, Utah at the Mouth of 
Beautiful Logan Canyon, in the Wasatch Mountains 


Ist SESSION: JUNE 15—JULY 17 
2nd SESSION: JULY 20—AUG. 21 


6 Quarter Hours Credit Per Session 
For Further Information Contact 
DIRECTOR, SUMMER SCHOOL 
UTAH STATE UNIVERSITY 
LOGAN, UTAH 


New Craft Tools! 


*Pat. Pending 


Guard Adjusts 
to any Position 


Sliding metal guard for absolute 
| safety in carrying, handling and 
storage. Accommodate the reg- 
ular surgically-sharp, instant- 
ly interchangeable X-acto 

blades. Won't roll off in- 
clined drawing board. 


No. 1G (Illustrated) $1.20 
| No. 2G (Not Shown) $1.50 
(Heavy Duty Model) 


1 — Chuck principle 
—half turn and 
guard is free to move 
outside of knife. 


2— Pull hex knob 
until blade is cover- 
ed, _ turn locks 


3 — Let blade pro- 
trude to desired 
length and lock 
Can't slip. 


X-ACTO, INC. 
48-71 Van Dam Street 


Long Island City 1, N. Y. guard. 
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